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National x onvention Goes Educational 


METHODS OF DOING BUSINESS DOMINATE EACH SESSION 


ventions, a sane and sober outlook on the new year 
developed in the national convention of the N. S. 

R. A. at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. The thrill may be 
in style, but a common sense movement indicates store 
management, efficiencies and economies lead to profit. 

A marathon of thought covering four days of store 
discussion came to an end on Thursday. The style 
show, as such, on two nights was a good entertainment. 
This convention was a great place for small merchants 
wanting to know those tricks of 
the trade that help sell shoes. 

There was almost a complete 
absence of style discussion. 
Fashion in footwear is discussed 
twice yearly, November and April, 
so this convention although less 
colorful in conversation was more 
practical for profitable store man- 
agement. Attendance was average 
and the scattering of displays in 
six hotels gave a deceptive quiet- 
ness to the hotels. Merchants with 
definite plans and shoe needs 
bought for spring quotas. There 
was absolutely no speculative price 
talk. Thorough shoe inspection, 
followed by average buying, gave 
to the Chicago market no particu- 
lar thrill. The convention, how- 
ever, was constructive. The 
morning sessions drew slim atten- 
dance, but were most effective in- 
struments of progress. 

Here are samples of the group 
meeting sessions : 


XOLLOWING a long line of jazzy styleful con- 


The Chief 


President N. S. R. A. 


At the Big Store—Little Store Conference—The two 
speakers were Russell Brown of Gloucester, Mass., and 
“Steve” Jay of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Brown operates in 
a room 10 by 40 ft. and does better than $30,000-a year. 
Mr. Jay is the manager of the men’s department at 
Fyfe’s in Detroit, and his firm does a business running 
into millions in a store occupying a ten story building. 
The speakers were introduced by Ernest A. Burrill, 
educational advisor of the N. S. R. A. who presided. 

Mr. Brown told his audience in a convincing way 
how he built his business by con- 
centrating purchases. “Be on the 
job yourself,” said Mr. Brown, 
“stick close to one line, know cus- 
tomers personally, sell them the 
happy medium between what 
you’ve got and what they like to 
have. Keep the knife working on 
all unproductive overhead cost, 
create that desire to return, even 
if for adjustments, sell that influ- 
ential man and woman with par- 
ticular care, and get them talking 
about and for your store.” 

Mr. Jay, told of the two prin- 
ciples which had been observed in 
building -that 64 year old institu- 
tion, Fyfe’s. 

“We have built by the applica- 
tion of the golden rule,” said Mr. 
Jay, “the time has gone when men 
lay ten dollars on the table and 
think they are buying that much in 
shoes. They know their costs of 
doing business. They pay for it, 
and they have a right to criticize 

[TURN TO PAGE 42. PLEASE] 
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than a caress kept the customers indoors at the 

Stevens, palace of hotels and centerpiece of trade 
interest this week. Within, each evening, an eye-hungry 
audience of shoe leather and S. O. S. (service of sup- 
plies) people. Let’s go up one run of stairs to the 
gorgeous ballroom, green and gold and super-splendid. 
Music jazzy, pink lights, cerise curtain beige deck to a 
green runway. Every seat taken. 

Curtain parts. Reuben Metz praises Fred Foster and 
then appears Julius Goldberg saying “Color is every- 
thing, get colorful’; so let’s go—and then four gals, 
rouge, legs and lace dancing as a fore screen, while, if 
you peeped beyond, you could see a circle dressing room 
back stage. Ladies of the runway in dishabille. Each 
mirror reveals much. They dress and powder and then 
strut the runway. Stepping out, in tempo, music lead, 
stop and bow, toe and go then lean against the garden 
seats and show shoes. As a shoe style show it was a 
great entertainment with here and there, perhaps, a 
gem of a style thought. 

As a men’s style show it was a knockout. Fertile 
minded Jesse Adler had previously asked leading shoe 
men if they would play a part—and how. He centers 
in the spot light while he tells the audience what it is 
all about. He, as the first exhibit, is most dapper and 
styleful in sports dress with a brown coat and ‘vest and 
cream flannel trousers with suede and lizard. oxfords, 
He was followed by Wiggins of Fyfe’s, wearing a 
moccasin sport shoe, in turn followed by R..R. Smith 
of Geuting’s, Philadelphia,. with a country club sport 
shoe, custom last. Then came John Roder of Bos- 
tonians, wearing a tan shoe with wing tips; Quigley of 
Conrads, wearing swagger black brogues ; Lester Gibson, 
in a blue suit wearing tan shoes; Walter Huette of St. 
Louis, wearing black custom last shoes; Joe Langley, 
St. Paul, in ‘summer-weight black shoes; Lee Langston 


A TOUCH of Jack Frost, and that more of a bite 


MALE STYLES SWEEP 


THE RUNWAY 
AT CHICAGO 


of Fort Worth, plain toe patent leather oxfords; Hubert 
James, of Stacy-Adams in full evening dress, patent 
leather shoes with cloth tops. Mr. James was the hit 
of the runway, with his illuminated cane and far flung 
hat. 

The first runway performance showed some thirty 
beautiful models with individualized shoes for the foot- 
wear display. The buyers sitting on the sideline could 
in no way interpret the trend by the proportion of fabric 
or material or by the importance of the color. The out- 
standing thought was that of clever shoemaking, smart 
pipings and new ideas of blend. The first shoe of maize 
and embroidery showed the importance of banana 
shades, colorful embroidery and the popularity of strap 
with high-riding bow on the instep. 


ee. next in importance was the flair for the 
open shank, with very high quarter-line and slender 
one strap. Two types-of open shanks on the runway were 
extremely clever. The complete open shank and the 
built-up arch type with just enough leather for some 
support. Possibly the most pleasing shoes on the run- 
way were the perfect fitting pumps with clever and 
colorful trims. Brighter greens were shown, also blue 


combinations, and the volume seller, beige with brown 


trim and black. 

French beige in the more practical numbers and Lido 
Sand with deeper tonings for trims. Black and white, 
black and.silyer, both in kid and patent and reds in 
popular grades, were represented. 

Sandal types were outstanding and were a very fit- 
ting background in both punch hole effects in round 
and oblong stylings for colorful tonings. In many 


instances underlays of a darker shade were used to 
bring out the over-lay leathers and emphasize the per- 
forations or the interlacing of punch holes in pattern 
of diamond and star shapes. This vogue is a reflection 
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of the present popular trend sweeping smart European 
fashion centers. 

In the fabric field there were diversified materials, the 
absence of the important linens, etamines, horse-hairs 
and hemp-braids were very noticeable. This was not an 
accurate picture of the mode in this field, as smart opera- 
tors in high grade shoes have invested their money in this 
type of merchandise. Crepes dominated the fabrics, one 
moire was shown on the runway which is very im- 
portant style trend. Flambeau was also represented and 
some satin. 

Woven effects in sandals and patterns with inter-lac- 
ing were outstanding in kid materials of contrast and 
blends. One shoe of this description was an all-over 
effect of Lido and brown lacings. Another striking 
pattern was an over-laced T-strap with the quarter line 
accented in brown with a Grecian Key motif. Polka 
shoes were shown rather profusely in darker shades 
with contrasting underlays, or beige with white under- 
lay. Shoes of this type are anticipated in medium priced 
footwear. 


PORT shoes were shown in both active and spectator 

types. Black and white, beige and white in the active 
while green and white were outstanding for spectator 
wear. Lighter greens and sulphur have gradually crept 
into the style picture as the correct accent for the white, 
green and deeper yellow tones. The combining of yel- 
low and green in hat, rocks and footwear is the high 
style note for summer. Red and white was also noted 
in sports wear, usually with a wing tip and quarter 
accent. The wing tips being very short or in a circular 
motive. Serrated edges and punched-hole effects are 
still high style. 

Daytime wear was anticipated in water-snake, black 
patent, crepes, both plain and printed petite points and 
snake and kid combinations. Black kid is also creeping 
into the high style note, and was shown on two very 
smart models of high-riding center buckled one strap 
patterns. A shoe that was accepted with approval by 
the buyers was a three-strap of grey-beige body with 
wing tip and quarter of chestnut tones, this shoe was 
an excellent number for light woolens and jerseys. 
Possibly the outstanding shoe for smart daytime wear 
was a black patent pump with white kid overlays, the 





superior shoe making and the grace of the pattern made 
won the plaudits of those smart style minded shoe 
merchants at the ring side. 

The lack of blue shoes in three and four tone com- 
binations makes it important for us to announce that 
blue is very much in the picture, despite its absence from 
the runway. It is well to mention that because of the 
dark backgrounds of the printed silk frock, black patent 
must be thought of. 


IES were not uncommon on the runway with some 

new developments in design and pattern, with cut- 
ont effects so close to the shank line which gave the lines 
and grace of this type of footwear much daintiness and 
airiness. 

Multi-colored hrocades, Dresden effects and gold and 
silver combinations also black and silver, were the 
interpretation of the evening mode. A few pastels in 
crepe and satin were also noted in the evening slipper 
display. 

With all the confusion and trick shoes the steady cur- 
rent of Lido Sand, French Beige and Suntan sweeps 
through all orders for spring. Patent and black kid and 
calf will share 50 per cent of the spring volume, both in 
high style and volume selling. Simplicity of pattern is 
outstanding. Now tailored effects go down in the 
volume shoe. 

The difference in style between a $6 shoe and a $16 
shoe in pattern was never so slight. Good taste has be- 
come universal. A buying jury led by Harry Gibson, 
San Francisco, said “pumps lead, light straps second, tie 
effects third, sandals fourth.” 

“Extra profit shoes have never been so gorgeous and 
so dangerous,” says Will Geuting. 

“Blues, reds ancl greens are now summer staples in 
medium and lower grades,” says Ed Hyde of St I ouis. 

Stop forgetting last year’s experience on fabrics—- 
many merchants are again taking a plunge. 

Outlook for fabrics is early flash following through 
with plain colors in crepes and dull weaves. 

“In better grade shoes water snakes in vamp and 
quarter combination will be good in the first flush of 
spring selling,” says Arthur Ebbs of St. Louis. 

“White lizard and kid combination in high style,” says 
Edward Cohen of Saks-Fifth Avenue, New York. — 
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Better Shoes Up 


S there a definite movement toward better 

shoes? A merchant in Michigan writes: “We 
are experiencing a most wonderful reaction toward 
good shoes. People who kicked at paying $5 a 
year ago are now paying $10 and $12 a pair, and 
what is more strange, they seem pleased and eager 
to do it.” 

This rather startling statement coming at a time 
when the public needs the money for dozens of 
things, other than shoes, is all the more interest- 
ing. A good shoe is the best investment of any 
one’s money at the opening of a new season. 
Nothing takes the place of a good pair of shoes as 
a factor of safety and a guarantee of health at 
the beginning of winter. 

Another indication which shows the way the 
trade wind is blowing is an experience overheard 
in a cheaper grade shoe store. 
told the customer, who had presented a pair of 
troubled feet and wanted thereon a light pair of 
fancy shoes at $3.95: “Madame, as much as I 
would like to sell you a pair of shoes, I believe in 
telling you the truth. 

“Your feet are in trouble. They need expert 
attention and proper fitting, and frankly, our shoes 
cannot help you. We run to style here and what 
you need is a corrective shoe that has plenty of 
support and an extreme accuracy of sizes and 
widths. I would recommend you to the store of 
So and So. In all probability you will have to pay 
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$12 or up and you will get just what you need.” 

The customer was somewhat surprised, but took 
the suggestion in the proper light. The boss of 
the store, however, had several kinds of fits and 
told the clerk that it was up to him to fit every- 
body. The boy at the fitting stool was properly 
vindicated, however, some time later when the lady 
took occasion to come back to the store and bring 
her two daughters, saying, “You were so honest 
with me, and that shoe did me so much good, that 
I thought I would bring my daughters here, for 
style is to them everything. 

So you see it pays to serve intelligently, even 
though in so doing a sale may be lost. True ser- 
vice wins out in the end. Incidentally, when shoes 
are selling under $4, the clerk was somewhat wise 
in transferring the customer somewhere else, for 
an hour over the fitting stool hardly justifies the 
time expended. 


Double Praise 


T would seem strange to the reader to find a 

news release issued by the National Chain 
Store Association with this heading: “The inde- 
pendent merchant is still the dominant factor in 
the retail business of the country, despite the 
growth of the chain stores.” That remark by 
James L. Palmer, Professor of Marketing of the 
University of Chicago, is being broadcast by the 
National Chain Store Association through news 
releases. 

The story goes on further to say, “The inde- 
pendent merchants are still doing 61 per cent of 
the country’s retail business, while the chains are 
doing 25 per cent, the independent department 
stores 9 per cent, and the mail order houses 4 per 
cent and house-to-house canvassers 1 per cent.” 

There must be something very fundamentally sound 
in independent merchandising. The chain store, which 
most closely approximates the goods and services dis- 
tributed by the independent merchant is, in the last 
analysis, the best unit of a chain. 

Professor Palmer then points out: “The astonish- 
ing application of the chain store idea to retail dis- 
tribution has had more significant and far-reach- 
ing consequences than any other single develop- 
ment in the field of marketing in the last two 
decades.” He furthermore says, “Competition 
can only be met by rendering comparable services 
at comparable prices.” 

There is a place and function for chain stores in 
that field of effort dominated by price. There is, 


however, greater opportunity for the man who 
owns his own business, and who efficiently buys 
and sells to render a superlative degree of ser- 
vice, in so complicated a product as the fit and sale 
of shoes. 

Both methods may go hand in hand; one learning 
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from the other its good points and evading the 
bad. ‘ 

We are coming into the period when a shake- 
down develops an appreciation of a smart selec- 
tion of shoes, pleasurable to the customer, and real 
fitting service necessary for the customer’s foot 
comfort, and the man or organization that can 
render both will get the business. 

The chain store organizations realize this and the 
independent merchant knows where he fits into the 
scheme of distribution, and this knowledge has 
only come through a fair test of both methods and 
finding that each has merits. One thing is positive, 
the direct and personal application to business 
brings results. 

The passive business gets nowhere. The mer- 
chant who can first develop in himself an energy 
and appreciation of shoes and service he would 
like to render, and then can transmit that to the 
people who work for him, is going to succeed. If 
he is resident in the store, he can transmit that 
energy daily. 

If he is operating a chain he will find it a bit 
more difficult to energize selling staffs. 

He first has got to know his direction. Too often 
in the past he has known his goods and the reason 
for their purchase, but has failed to transmit that 
same energy to his selling staff. From now on he 
will profit most who 
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there has been a store suggestion to hold on to the 
old a little longer. 

One of the greatest crimes in America is the 
condition of children’s feet today. Go to any beach 
and look for yourself at the condition produced 
entirely by misplaced shoe economy in childhood. 
There is no reason for this, because there never 
have been better shapes to children’s lasts. It 
will take the shoe trade fifty years of school talk 
and inspection to develop the same foot conscious- 
ness in the American public’s mind that the den- 
tists have achieved with tooth consciousness, 
which started in school inspection and has devel- 
oped into one of the greatest professional indus- 
tries in America. The dentists now rate higher 
incomes than medical doctors. 

The shoe man, as a fitter, usually rates a lower 
income than the smart salesman who hits them in 
style and passes on the foot-troubled ones to vet- 
eran salesmen who know feet and their function. 

This is plain talk starting the year, and is much 
needed. Civilization itself is not making feet any 
better. How about the shoe man’s obligation in not 
making them any worse. When a size isn’t right, 
shoes should be destroyed. 

Let’s have more courage to tell the public the 
truth, and make them pay for the truth. It pays and 
pays and pays for tooth consciousness. Now let it 

spend a few pennies for 





learns most and is 
able to transmit best 
to the people who 
actually sell the shoes 
in the store. 


Cobbler 
Crimes 


HE present low 

condition of the 
men’s shoe business 
is due to the cob- 
bler-compiex being 
greater than the spirit 
of salesmanship. No 
man ever did_ get ‘ 
enough pairs of shoes 
—neither did any wo- 
man or child. One of 
the fundamental rea- 
sons why so many 
children have poor 


The ‘Reason Why 


JOHN P. OCH COMPANY 
Cheboygan, Mich. 


Enclosed please find check for $4.00 to cover 
my subscription to Oct., 1930. I want to say that 
I feel the RECORDER does not cost me anything. 
On the other hand, I feel that you pay my store a 
dividend as I cash in, every day of the year, on 
the information you furnish. 

Keep up the good work. Every shoe retailer 
in the country needs your advice and if they will 
read the Recorper they will be better shoe mer- 
chants, and not just store keepers. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) JOHN P. OCH 


Mr. Och is right. The industry needs mer- 
chants—not dealers. It was the realization of 
this need which prompted our editor to formu- 
late the famous RecorvER creed and to embark, 
years ago, on a merchandising educational cam- 


foot and shoe con- 
sciousness. 
. * - 


Do times change as 
much as we think? 
Looking over some 
historical data of the 
shoe trade _ thirty 
years ago we find men 
dropping out of the 
shoe trade then “be- 
cause the game is get- 
ting too hard.” Is it 
harder now than it 
was then? The shoe 
trade never was a bed 
of roses, but it always 
has and always will 
present opportunities. 
Times don’t change 
much, basically. Of 
course, the shoe trade 
is hard. So is any 
trade; but it doesn’t 
present unsurmount- 


* 


feet to carry them on paign from which we have never departed. able obstacles. Hard 
into adult years is —_—————_—"— work, plus __intelli- 
the fact that when St OT Ca gence, will smooth the 
they have needed new President. path and make things 





shoes, and new sizes, 





easier. 
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BIG STORE VERSUS LITTLE STORE 


“The search for a substi- 
tute for gasoline is futile when 
we already have it. Shoe 
leather is the finest substitute 
in the world. Its wider sub- 
stitution for gasoline would 
increase human happiness. 
There are any number of men 
who think because their car 
shines—it is quite alright to 
have their shoes look like hobo 
sandals. It’s a fine art to ‘Get 
a man chummy with his feet 
—so that he treats them to 








We have built on the value of quality. By the 


waste. 
inauguration of the profit sharing and commission plans 
we have literally succeeded in certain years in raising the 
average pair price $4 a pair and all the while have de- 


livered full value. One customer came in for rubbers 
and left a total check of $64, and was happy to do it. 
There was no selling pressure we simply proved value 
by the right kind of suggestive salesmanship.” 

This was not the largest but one of the most intense 
and helpful meetings of the convention. 


THE CONVENTION STARTS 


The opening session, a luncheon meeting, of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association Convention held in the 
North Ballroom of the Hotel Stevens was held Monday 
noon,-with the largest attendance present of any previous 
meeting. 

A glance about the room revealed 
alert merchants from every section 
of the country, huge operators whose 
reputation caused heads to turn in 
the crowded lobbies of the hotel and 
veterans of many conventions, who 
came to stop, look and learn. The 
pounding of the gavel by President 
Geuting was the signal to adjust your 
chair, relax, for a program of educa- 
tion, and the energizing’ of shoe 
operators who were in attendance in 
large numbers. 

The Rev. W. J. Ohan_prondunced.- 
the invocation followed by Hon. 
Charles S. Peterson, vice-president, 
Chicago Second World’s Fair, Cen- 
tennial Celebration, 1933, and treas- 
urer of the City of Chicago, who on 


(ational 'f onvention Goes Educational 
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WOMENS SHOES 








behalf of the Mayor welcomed the delegates and ex- 
tended the city’s hospitality. The development and plan 
of the World’s Fair was described at length. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


A. H. Geuting followed with the annual message of 
the president which follows in part: 

“This has been a year of great activity and progress 
in the National Shoe Retailers’ Association affairs. In 
order to enlighten you on all that has taken place and on 
what is contemplated, I shall devote my annual message 
to these vital developments. 

“As a result of the esteem in which James H. Stone 
our new managerial secretary is held throughout the 
industry, he will be an influence that will assist greatly 
to coordinate the entire shoe industry on a cooperative 
basis. He is, by nature, an educator 
and education is, after all, the basis 
upon which rests all reform and from 
which better conditions result. 

“Our second great achievement 
was finally to put in action the great 
Four Million Dollar Advertising 
Campaign in the interest of the in- 
dustry as a whole. ‘Shoes Mark the 
Man’ had been chosen as a slogan. 
Constant repetition through publici- 
ty, will in itself more than compen- 
sate for every dollar and all the en- 
ergy put into this campaign. 
Through this campaign also, we have 
added a great department in our 
headquarters under the supervision 
of Ernest Burrill. There is perhaps 
no man in the United States today 
who can more intelligently, in detail, 
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many pairs of good shoes and 
then treats the shoes like a 
polished gentleman should. A 
good goal for tomorrow would 
be ‘HAPPIER FEET in 
BUSIER SHOES, Let’s have 
more expert fitting and be paid 
for it; let’s find ways to keep 
folks happy in the wider use 
of every kind of footwear; 
let’s have faith in tomorrow 
sustained by finding the truth 
today!” — Frederick M. 
Snyder. 












































advise you as to how to conduct your business and lead 
you to success. 

“After all, what good is a shoe store that does not 
pay. What right have we to invite investment into a 
business that does not pay dividends. How can we ask 
bankers to support the great shoe industry made up of 
the tanner, the manufacturer and the retailer doing an 
important job for the American people involving a turn- 
over of approximately two billion dollars without doing 
it efficiently, scientifically and on a profitable basis. 

“Everyone of us must pay rent, must pay our clerks, 
must have our stores attractive and render good service. 
Should not every retailer know the size of this bill, what 
percentage it constitutes on the volume of business done. 
Do you know what the markdown is to keep your stock 
clean and liquid. Is it not a fact that every shoe in your 
place has to carry that burden plus a net profit? When 
you know the cost of doing business based on this 
volume, including your markdown, it should be a very 
simple job to know what the markup must be. 

“Whenever this is not done, it is because we are timid ; 
because we have not the courage of 
our convictions ; because we think of 
past methods; because we have not 
the initiative to get out of a rut; be- 
cause we imagine that our competitor 
can do better and because we do not 
have the fortitude to mind our own 
business and seek our customers on 
a straightforward, honest service 
basis.” 

“The Next Six Months.” Under 
this title, George E. Macllwain of 
Boston, said in part: 

“The outlook for business in the 
United States for the first half of 
1929 is better than it has been in any 
January since 1920. The funda- 
mentals are for the most part in 
sound condition. There are no con- 
siderable clouds on the horizon any- 



































































, MENS SHOES 


LOW SHOES 


HIGH SHOES 





where. And most important, perhaps more important 
than anything else, is the general spread of optimistic 
sentiment all over the business community of the United 
States. 

“Consequently it has come to pass that practically all 
of the respectable business forecasters in the United 
States made up their minds a month ago that the first 
three months of 1929 were safe. There is practically 
the same unanimity now among these forecasters about 
business up to the first of July. Beyond that there is 
a little more tendency to raise the eyebrows when the 
question comes up of what business is going to be in the 
last half of the year. 

“It is not so much that any definite prediction of 
business decline during the last half of the year is in 
anyone’s mind, or is made, as it is the feeling that per- 
haps we are not yet ready for a whole year of business 
at a high pace, and the speed that we are likely to make _ 
the first half of the year may mean some slowing up 
in the second half. 

“I am of the opinion that the year’s total will in most 
lines be equal to or surpass the total 
of 1928. At the same time, the first 
half of the year may be the heavy end 
of the year. 

“Turning now to the shoe busi- 
ness: I do not look for any violent 
changes in shoe prices during the 
year. Aside from the ordinary sea- 
sonal fluctuations in prices, you will 
see no serious price changes on foot- 
wear this year. 

“And on the other hand, the public 
has, in almost every section of the 
country, money to buy shoes with, 
and I think it is up to you men to 
make up your mind what you want in 
the line of shoe stock for 1929, at 
least for the first seasons of 1929, 
and buy it right away.” 


ia 
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“1—The men’s shoe indus- 








CLOTHING WELCOMES SHOES 


try is marked by more posi- 
tive thinking in all branches, 
manufacturers, salesmen, re- 
tailers, clerks and consumers, 
than for years. 

“2—There is an optimism 
today in men’s shoe circles 
that is not based on wishing 
or hoping, but upon determina- 
tion. 

“3—The men’s shoe indus- 
try has today a real slogan, 
‘Shoes Mark the Man,’ 

“4-The campaign has 
proven that the shoe industry 
can find a basis upon which to 








A(ational eMNMen’s Shoe Lncrease €: xpected 


HALF OF CONVENTION DEVOTED TO MALE FOOTWEAR 


says “Doctor” Burrill, Educational Advisor of 

the convention, before second day’s session 
under Vice - President Adler. The highest con- 
vention session applauds the men’s shoe campaign 
and is shown the spring campaign advertising 
plans which reaches a high point on Palm Sunday. 
Under Adler’s leadership the convention combines 
men’s clothing and shoes in the blend of fashion for 
spring and summer. An advertising film visualizes the 
possibilities of profit in men’s shoes. A special con- 
ference held with clothing executives results in fol- 
” lowing report: 

For the purpose of arriving at common ground for 
the planning of men’s styles and to discuss fashion 
forecasts for men, with a view to assuring themselves 
of a mutual understanding as to color co-ordination 
between clothing and footwear for men, the men’s 
style committee of the National and a committee from 
the National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers took up the subject of men’s styles for 
spring and summer, 1929. 

Briefly, the findings of the 
combined committees as ap- 
plied to clothing and shoes 
can be classified as follows: 

For Business and Street 
Wear.—Lighter toned browns 
and tans; in the mid-west 
these colors will comprise at- 
least 40 per cent of the fashion. 
Grays shot with blue. Lighter 
blues (not powder blue). 

For Spectator Sports Wear. 
—Practically the same, blues 


Cin year is one of “stylage” and not “pairage,” 


If Each Salesman Sells One More Pair 
Per Day 


in the background, and patterns more loosely cut. 
Also “slacks” of one tone and coat of another. 

For Active Sports Wear.—Some plus fours, but 
a growing tendency toward English type slacks 
with sweater or loose-fitting coat when coat is worn. 

For Spring and Summer Evening Wear.— White 
or light flannels, with black-and-white combination 
sports oxford, with leather sole and heel. 

High Style Notes.—Some reddish mixtures in tans 
and light browns will be introduced from England 
as high style notes in spring and summer suitings for 
informal wear. For the utmost in correctness, the 
fancy wing-tip one-color tan brogue will be consid- 
ered correct for wear with this type of clothing. 

Other Style Notes.—Black shoes may be worn in 
the afternoon with the blues and grays which will 
appear in men’s suitings for spring and summer. 

Men show a tendency to wear two-tone sports 
footwear for street and business wear in spring and 
summer, and while this is not considered socially 
correct, usage is fast making it so, and retailers will 
be wise to agree tacitly to 
such a tendency. 

With the advent of warmer 
weather, men will turn to 
sports shoes and tan shoes 
and combinations (mostly 
black-and-white, tan-and- 
white) and the lighter shades 
in the lighter weight. fabrics, 
particularly the lighter wood 
tones. 

The three - pairs - of-sports- 
shoes recommendation was 
stressed. 
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cooperate as well as compete. 

“S—Clothing and  haber- 
dashery have now been joined 
by footwear in very definite 
cooperation. 

“6—The widespread pub- 
lication of the Six National 
Axioms has established defi- 
nite style leadership, in men’s 
footwear. 

“7—The campaign has 
proven that the two forces of 
advertising to produce sales 
and merchandising to create 
profits can bring back better 
conditions in the whole retail 
shoe field.”_—Ernest Burrill. 





KNOWING THEM AND SHOWING THEM 











Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


REAL SELLING IDEAS DEVELOPED 


SALES promotion conference under the leader- 
A ship of Paul O. Kuehn, South Bend, Ind., fea- 
tured the opening session. Mr. Kuehn began 
with a brief talk on the necessity of volume for shoe 
stores of today regardless of the type of store operated. 
He then asked for a discussion on windows and Mr. 
Kinmiller of Milwaukee, asked the question, if those 
present thought it advisable for a firm to display their 
women’s shoes in one window all the time and the same 
with all the other types of footwear, or would it be 
better to rotate them? It was consensus of opinion that 
the fixed plan was better. A check should be made to 
decide the direction of traffic shoppers. 

Mr. Kuehn asked T. G. Kaliebe of Chicago, repre- 
senting Kawneer Fronts Co. of Niles, Mich., to answer 
questions regarding store fronts. R. K. Smith, with 
Geuting’s of Philadelphia, asked what he considered 
the modern store front? The answer was, a modern 
front is one that best suits the type store using it, that 
it should reflect the personality of the store behind it. 

Answering J. H. Danuser of Missouri, who asked 
what the value of a good shoe 
store front in a town of 2000. 
He stated that it was more valu- 
able than the best advertising 
he could buy and contrary to 
the statements of some, it would 
not frighten people away. 

Regarding the modernistic 
trend, R. K. Smith, said that 
adhering to simplicity rather 
than too much modernism is the 
safest plan. 

Howard Wright of the Cur- 

Lighting Co., Chicago, 
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spoke on window lighting. He explained the brilliant 
effects obtained by directing colored floor lights on 
patent leathers or any shoe with a high luster finish. 
He advised against the use of blue daylight bulbs for 
window display purposes because of the cold effect they 
had. 


ROBABLY one of the most practical suggestions 

of the meeting was that of John Buckley of Houston, 
Tex., who has arranged in his store a spot light directed 
so that when a customer is looking at her shoes in the 
fitting mirror it shows the shoes to a very good advan- 
tage. According to Mr. Buckley this has been one of 
the most profitable ideas developed in his store. It is 
particularly effective in clinching sales. 

Ralph Haywood, with the Buckley, Dement Co., direct 
mail specialists, of Chicago, contributed some very useful 
direct mail advertising ideas. He divided business into 
four parts: the manufacturer, the personnel, finance and 
the market; the last is by far the most important. A 
satisfied customer is the best advertising you can have. 
He stressed the importance of 
keeping in touch with your 
customer. 

In all the open forum sessions 
there was a spirit of alertness, 
a readiness to ask and answer 
3 6 questions that indicates a new 
[2 4 spirit of cooperation among the 

shoe retailers of the country. 

| 2 Helpful ideas were plentiful 
5 7 and every question found an 
D} 29 answer. Small merchants, 


PERCENTAGES 


LOW AVG 


especially, profited greatly from 
these open forum sessions. 
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ORTHOPEDIC SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


“Our business differs essen- 
tially from the business of the 
average retail store. There is 
infinitely more detail in the 
successful conduct of a shoe 
store than in the conduct of 
almost any other retail busi- 
ness. Yet 90 per cent of our 
shoe merchants do not provide 
in their prices a sufficient mar- 
gin to serve the public faith- 
fully and with satisfaction, 
proceeding upon the belief that 
it costs no more to sell and to 
fit a pair of shoes than it does 
in other trades to sell such 











Great Orthopedic Year Ahead 


@ -with Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podiatrist and Chief 
Clinician of the Foot Clinics of Boston, presiding. 
In., sketching “Orthopedic Sales Opportunities,” Dr. 
Lelyveld said,'in part: 

“To. recognize types of feet, and to fit shoes over 
those feet, shoe fitters should have a thorough knowledge 
of the human foot, its anatomy and pathology. This 
knowledge is essential for the purpose of fitting feet 
correctly, both in shoe sizes and feature shoes. If 
shoe fitters do not know the underlying principles they 
cannot fit shoes skillfully. 

“Your store is in business to sell shoes. If some of 
your salespeople possess accurate knowledge concerning 
the requirements of feet they have the advantage over 
their associates. They are more capable of fitting shoes 
correctly, of satisfying customers, representing your 
store as an efficient establishment. 

“Orthopedic facts are truths, not fads like shoe styles, 
which have a period of popularity and then are replaced 
by an ultra modern style. 
The orthopedic shoe has 
come to remain. Every shoe 
store should have an ortho- 
pedic shoe department 
stocked with shoes built on 
sound principles of construc- 
tion. Although style con- 
tinues to control the business 
of the retail shoe store, con- 
tinued education of shoe fit- 
ters and customers promises 
to return especially good 
profits. 

“Tt would be equally good 
business to interest foot au- 


y | YWO forums on orthopedic footwear were held, 


No Article of Clothing Is Put to 
Such Hard Use 


lOOO TONS -PER DAY 





thorities in the service your store has to offer. En- 
courage the visitation of your shoe fitters with the 
doctors. Invite the doctors to your store. The practice 
of the chiropodist and podiatrist is 100 per cent upon 
the feet. Each patient entering his office is a prospect 
for your shoes. Through your good will and evidence 
of cooperation you can readily obtain this profitable 
business. 

“Take a block of shoe prescription blanks to the rep- 
utable specialists of the feet in your town. It has been 
estimated that every prescription for a single pair of 
shoes has resulted in the sale of six additional pairs, 
through the one recommendation. The patient not alone 
passes the information along to her friends but she re- 
turns to duplicate the order. 

“When you realize that nine out of every ten adults 
are foot defective to some extent, you may then realize 
that every customer is a prospect for a pair of correct 
shoes. The most serious factor in entering into foot 
defects is that the individual has the habit of wearing 
one pair of shoes too many 
hours at a time, without 
changing to another pair. 
Two slightly different pairs 
of shoes used alternately 
may not be as comfortable 
as a single style used contin- 
uously, but if the differences 
are not too great as to cause 
discomfort, there is a prob- 
ability that two pairs may 
keep the feet in good condi- 
tion for a longer period of 
years. Feet cannot have too 
much comfort; most feet 
have too little comfort. 
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merchandise as handkerchiefs, 
topcoats, dresses or hats. 

“You can sell a woman a 
dozen handkerchiefs of any 
size, but try to fit her feet 
with one pair of shoes of any 
size and see what happens. 
You can sell a man a suit of 
clothes ready made, that may 
be off at the collar one-six- 
teenth of an inch, but put a 
pair of shoes on his feet that 
are one-sixteenth of an inch 
off and see what happens.”— 
A. H. Geuting. 





CHAIN STORES AND OTHER TRENDS 






















“This improper fitting is done not only in the small 
shoe stores but in the largest and best shoe stores in the 
country. Many of the shoes manufactured are excellent 
if properly fitted. Most errors in fitting revert to shoes 
that are too short and too wide. This extra width is 
used to crowd the foot into the shoe resulting in dis- 
torted feet and inability to walk comfortably. To be 
able to walk properly, the shoe must fit the foot, not 
bind it. When people enter a shoe store and a salesman 
approaches with a measuring stick and measures their 
feet, they assume that they are dealing with a salesman 
and not with a man who really knows the science of 
fitting. People must be educated that your salesmen 
are shoe fitters—shoe experts.” 

Following Dr. Lelyveld’s address, S. J. Brouwer, Mil- 
waukee retailer and nationally known student of correct 
foot fitting, spoke informally and interestingly of per- 
sonal observations and experiences with faulty feet and 
special construction shoes. Mr. Brouwer paid tribute to 
Dr. Marshall of Boston and his 
theory that it is poor practice to 
wear the same type of shoe continu- 
ally, emphasizing the theory that 
good diet is as essentially varied in 
footwear as in our food. 

“TI am _ convinced,” said Mr. 
Brouwer, “that the greatest damage 
suffered from improperly fitted shoes 
is manifested in that portion of the 
body from the hips upward through 
reflexes from the nether extremities. 
In our store we have collected a list 
of those practices and products which 
have brought relief to suffering cus- 
tomers, and I assure you that the 
treatments are so numerous as to 
compare with the variety of Mr. 
Heinz’s pickles. 

“As to the fitting of children, it is 
our practice to fit 98 per cent of them 
with flexible type footwear. 


Know Your Sales by Leathers 
and Colors 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR LEATHERS? 








“It is my hope to live to see the day when in our 
progressive State of Wisconsin in connection with other 
university courses we shall have a school for salesmen 
and retailers in the shoe trade to impart instruction just 
as the university now conducts agricultural courses.” 


RED PAGE, an English authority on shoe fitting, 
said, in part: 

“In the correction of a case of congenital flat foot in 
my family I learned from one of your American sur- 
geons certain facts which brought to me the realization 
that much of the service we have been rendering in 
shoe stores has been little else than the crippling of 
feet. One of the first steps toward the correction of 
foot-fitting practices is at least a partial elimination of 
the price and style factors which have predominated in 
our thought to such a degree and the acceptance of cor- 
rect fitting as primary. It is obvious that the fitting 
properties really are of the first importance, since if the 
merchant supplies price and style 
but does not give the correct atten- 
tion to foot fitting then that mer- 
chant does not obtain the personal 
recommendation of his patron and 
the latter will continue the hunt for 
shoes with right-fitting properties. 

“It is evident that we have devoted 
almost too much attention to the 
fact that the birds with the prettiest 
plumage attract the most attention 
to such an extent that in thinking 
about these pretty birds that we have 
overlooked that much larger class of 
common sense women customers, in- 
cluding some who are quite young. 

“As to the financial side of devot- 
ing added attention to foot comfort 
in fitting shoes this feature enables 
a merchant to cut down quite mate- 
rially in the matter of stock appro- 
priation. Our customers naturally 
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feel that they can look to us for something more than 
just a pair of shoes. Specializing along such lines we 
can eliminate the price bogey and likewise large stocks. 
And in London we have been able to get along with less 
advertising by pursuing these foot-fitting methods. 

“Of course it has been necessary to contact our clien- 
tele with intelligent sales people. Too many of the 
employees of most shoe stores we found to be not the 
type willing to study and so it was necessary to go into 
another field. To effect this we advertised for trained 
nurses and stated in our advertisements that the posi* 
tions being advertised did not call for the week end work 
or the arduous hours which so many nurses encounter. 
With this type of sales people we have built up a real 
business.” 


EATURE speakers at luncheon and official meetings 

of the association packed rooms holding about 500, 
principally from small towns. Absence of commanding 
figures in retail trade was conspicuous, indicating seri- 
eus effort on part of convention authorities to give the 
small merchant the benefits of education. 


The Chains Again 


Dr. H. H. Maynard, professor of marketing, Ohio 
State University, in discussing the topic “Chains and 
Other Trends in Modern-Day Selling,” emphasized the 
fact that chain store developments are entirely natural. 
He traced the development of the various types of retail 
stores from the days of the old general store and showed 
that large-scale retailing in the form of chain stores is 
only a logical development. 

“Careful studies,” he said, “which have been made 
in different sections of the country of the effect of mail- 
order-house chain stores seem to show that cities which 
have been selected for these stores are fortunate. Re- 
tailers in these towns benefit as well as consumers. The 
stores are bringing people from a very wide area, and if 
they cannot find the merchandise they want at the chain 
stores, they are buying from the local independents. 
The merchants who are suffering most are those in 
towns of 500 or 1000 people. It seems to become in- 
creasingly clear that specialty merchants in these towns 
such as druggists, dealers in men’s furnishing, and shoes 
will find it very difficult to continue successfully in the 
future. But there is no reason to believe that the shoe 
dealer in the towns where mail order chains are located 
cannot profit by the fact of their competition, if he is 
alert and is a sufficiently good merchant to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity presented to him by the 
power of these stores to attract people to their commu- 
nities. 

* HERE is no need to tell the average shoe mer- 

chant that he is in direct competition with shoe 
chains in the larger cities and that these chains are rapid- 
ly entering the smaller cities and villages. In addition 
he must compete with the shoe department of the J. C. 
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Penney Co. and with chain department stores. One of 
the most pronounced trends at the present time is toward 
the organization of chain department stores, as evidenced 
by the very large organization known as the Hahn De- 
partment Stores, and by other units in this field. 


HE most important question is whether or not the 

independent shoe dealer of the future can meet chain 
competition. It is impossible to give a definite answer 
to this because of the large variation in ability of shoe 
dealers. There seems to be no doubt that many men 
now retailing shoes on their own account will be driven 
out by chain competition as hundreds have been in the 

t. There is no greater doubt that there will continue 
to be independent shoe dealers in the future. A con- 
siderable portion of the buying public wishes service. 
They want to have a larger stock from which to select 
shoes than is typical of the average chain. They want 
better advice and better service in fitting shoes than 
can be gained from the average shoe chain employee 
or even manager. The merchant who will buy intelli- 
gently to meet the needs of his community, who will 
train his sales force to give reliable advice and service 
in fitting shoes, and who will make mark-dewns care- 
fully, taking them when they are necessary to keep 
stock moving and not taking too great mark-downs be- 
cause of being too slow in recognizing the necessity, will 
be able to meet chain store competition.” 


More Buying 


HERE was more buying on Wednesday than the 
other days combined. The biggest upswing in buy- 
ing was at the Hotel Morrison and the Palmer House, 


in the-medium and low priced footwear. If the rush of 
business continues through the week, because many 
buyers are holding over, it will be difficult to get wanted 
shoes for Easter delivery. 

Professor Roy A. Peterson of Wisconsin University 
said the farmer is most important as a buyer, one-third 
of all the people live on farms. “Give consideration to 
rural and country trade,” he said. “The farmer may 
move more slowly on style, but he wants quality. Study 
the footwear of your community. Do not high hat the 
farmer. He buys differently, but give him credit for 
being just as intelligent as the big city buyer.” 

Lee Langston presided at the noon luncheon on Wed- 
nesday and awarded medals of merit. A large crowd 
was present at the annual banquet on Wednesday night. 
The following speakers were on the program: James 
Schermerhorn, Edmund Vance Cook, J. L. Masterson. 
Frederic P. Vose presided. 

Thursday’s program was given over largely to more 
open forum sessions. Among the two most important 
topics discussed were orthopedic footwear and chil- 
dren’s shoes. The forum on the latter subject was under 
the direction of Carl Burgstahler of Chicago. Numer- 
ous new ideas on the merchandising of children’s shoes 


were expounded. 
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A. H. Kenyon, at one ses- 
sion on men’s shoes, gave an 
educational talk on news- 
paper advertising from the 
shoe man’s view point. He 
stated that with the possible 
exception of jewelry stores, 
shoe stores are the least ad- 
vertised of any retail business 
today, spending about 2 per 
cent. This is a very low per- 
centage compared with other 
stores. Attention was 
focused on the fact that on 
Palm Saturday a double 
page spread in colors in The 
Saturday Evening Post as 
part of the shoe campaign 
would appear. He advised 
local dealers tying up with 
this national campaign. 
“Sell shoes as shoes rather 
than price, sell comfort, 








N.S.R.A.LEADERS 
FOR 1929 


Here are the officers of the N. S. R. A., 
elected at the close of the convention 
this week in Chicago. 

President—A. H. Geuting, Phila- 
delphia. 

Vice-President — Reuben Stiefel, 
Chicago. 

Vice-President—L. E. Langston, 
Fort Worth. 

Vice-President—Jesse Adler, New 
York. 

Vice-President — Julius Goldberg, 
Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Martin Mur- 
ray, Wilkes-Barre. 

Directors — Jesse Adler, New 
York; Harry C. McLaughlin, Cincin- 
nati; L. E. Langston, Fort Worth; J. 
A. Langley, St. Paul; Reuben Metz, 
Chicago; W. A. Knight, Portland, 
Ore.; A. L. Gude, Los Angeles; 
Julius A. Goldberg, Chicago. 








style, but above all keep 
away from price advertis- 
ing,” he stated. 

When the straw hat sea- 
son rolls around this year, all 
shoe men are urged to use 
every effort to advertise the 
necessity of changing the 
style of shoes as well as that 
of hats. Mr. Kenyon ex- 
plained that shoes are worn 
oftener than hats and should 
be changed according to sea- 
sons, which is logical. A tie- 
up with your local country 
club prior to a sport season 
and a suggestion of three 
types of shoes for sport, was 
a suggestion that met with 
favor and resulted in quite 
a discussion as to the cor- 
rect time and place for sport 
shoes. 








Pres. George W. Ludebuehl 


DUCATION is the central theme around which 
k the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Association 
has built its forthcoming convention to be held 
Jan. 21, 22 and 23 at the Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. For this convention, the fifteenth the association 
has held since its formation as the Pennsylvania Shoe 
Retailers Association, which three years ago was en- 
larged into the Middle Atlantic, eight full floors of the 
Hotel Adelphia have been engaged, giving an oppor- 
tunity for the segregation of the exhibits and the hold- 
ing of convention sessions. 

One floor will be given over to an educational shoe 
salon and to a leather exhibit and an exhibit by the 
United States Government. It is around these exhibits 
that the convention activities will center, largely. The 
Shoe Salon will contain, in a modernistic setting, an 
exhibit of “Shoes of the Nations” by the George E. 
Keith Company “Ancient Footwear,” by K. M. Stone, 
and an historical record of footwear styles in this coun- 
try for the last 50 years in an exhibit by Laird, Schober 
& Company, containing every prize winning shoe at 
expositions all over the world produced by this company 
in the last 50 years. This exhibit also will contain the 
company’s newest piece of hand craftsmanship, a prac- 
tical shoe worth $1,000. 

In an adjoining room there will be an extensive 
leather exhibition prepared under the auspices of the 
American Leather Producers, Inc., show- 
ing practically every kind of leather used 
in footwear production and stressing 
especially the types of leather produced in 
the Philadelphia market, the largest leather 
center in the country. Accompanying this 
leather exhibit, which will be classified in 
four important groups, will be a 10 minute 
talk on each group and a motion picture 
devoted to leather, taking about 15 min- 
utes to project. 

Also in the same room with the leather 
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Managing Director Cal. J. Mensch 


exhibit will be the Government exhibit, consisting of a 
series of charts showing the research work on shoes and 
leather that has been done by the Department of Com- 
merce. Men from the department will be present to 
explain these charts. This exhibit will be under the 
personal direction of Arthur Butman, chief of the shoe 
and leather division of the Department of Commerce, 
who will be one of the speakers at the convention. 


N addition to the historical footwear exhibits in the 
salon, each of shoe and allied firms having exhibits 

in rooms on other floors will have a small separate case 
in the salon with space for the showing of three shoes. 

The convention sessions proper will be limited to three 
in number and will be staged, beginning at 10 o’clock 
each morning of the convention. Speakers at these 
sessions will include A. H. Geuting, president of the 
N. S. R. A., and James H. Stone, general manager of 
the national association; Arthur Butman of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Andrew McGowin, first president 
of the N. S. R. A. and dean of the Philadelphia shoe 
trade; Lester Gibson, who will speak on the $4,000,000 
men’s shoe campaign; Mrs. Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director of the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion who will talk on color; George B. Hendricks, man- 
ager of the Footwear Guild, who will speak on chain 
store competition; M. J. Harper, of the Philadelphia 
Walk-Over store who will talk on the 
newer competition; Prof. John Abersold 
of the University of Pennsylvania who 
will take arbitration as his subject, and 
John C. McKeon of Laird, Schober & 
Company, who will talk on the Philadel- 
phia Market. 

There will be several open forum ses- 
sions for discussion of merchandising and 
style problems, these to be under the direc- 
tion of Ernest Burrill of Boston, Jesse 
Adler of New York, Will Geuting of 
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Philadelphia and C. B. Wilson of Roanoke, Virginia. 

Middle Atlantic Association conventions always draw 
big crowds and a record breaking attendance from the 
territory is expected this year. Special arrangements 
have been made with the railroads so that reduced fares 
will be obtainable. A certificate can be asked for at the 
_time of purchasing railway tickets to Philadelphia. This 
reduced fare applies to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia, 
comprising the association’s territory and from New 
York State and Massachusetts, as well. 

Plans for the convention have been under the super- 
vision of George Ludebuehl of Pittsburgh, president 
of the association; Cal. J. Mensch, secretary and man- 
aging director and a special convention committee headed 
by George Garman of Philadelphia. Various sub-com- 
mittees have worked out the various details of the con- 
ventionand entertainment program. 


HE Middle Atlantic convention this year will be 

unique, in that there will be no style show. Instead 
there will be discussions of style and a night of real 
style information and entertainment to be supplied by 
Madame Hamilton Jeffries, fashion advisor of the Boor 
AND SHOE RecorperR. This will take place on Tuesday 
night. 

Other entertainment features will be a Sunday night 
get-together in the shoe salon, a stag affair Monday 
night under the auspices of the Philadelphia shoe whole- 
salers, and a banquet on Wednesday night, the closing 
night of the convention under the auspices of the shoe 
travelers. At the banquet, John C. McKeon will serve 
as toastmaster. — 

Entertainment for the ladies 
has been planned in lavish 
fashion. They will be given a 
theater party on Monday night 
at the Boyd Theater, one of the 
newest amusement palaces in 
Philadelphia, a tour of the John 
Wanamaker store and a tea on 
Tuesday afternoon and a sight seeing tour on Wednes- 
day afternoon, taking in points of interest in Philadel- 
phia and ending at Valley Forge for tea. 





add to show that they mean business, the officers of 
the association have asked each retailer attending the 
convention to come equipped with at least one pair of 
tan shoes. These boys are taking the men’s shoe cam- 
paign seriously. 

Exhibitors who already have engaged space for the 
convention are: 

Laird, Schober & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dixon-Bart- 
lett Co., Baltimore, Md.; D. Myers & Sons, Baltimore, 
Md.; Clement & Ball, Baltimore, Md.; Muskin Shoe 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, 
N. H.; Sherwood Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Bond 
Shoe Co., New York City; Beckwith Mfg. Co., Boston, 
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Mass. ; Wylie-Masser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Phila. Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sam B. Wolf Sons, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Chesapeake Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
C. S. Gibbons Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Edwards & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Segal & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
P. Sullivan & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mazer Bros., New 
York City; A. Schwartz & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bett 
Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., 
Auburn, Me.; Mutual Shee Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fox 
& Feinsinger, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. Shapiro, Boston, 
Mass.; Dryser & Rosenberg, Inc., Boston, Mass.; 
Martin Weinstein Shoe Co., Boston, Mass.; Bleecker 
Shoe Co., New York City; Finkelstein & Kessler, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Nuway Shoe Co., New York City; S. 
Rosenberg & Sons, Boston, Mass.; Slipper City Shoe 
Co., Haverhill, Mass.; Golo 
Slipper Co., New York City; 
Sylvania Shoe Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Jack Stolper, Inc., 
New York City; Wasser & 
Abraham, Boston, Mass.; 





Krischer, Rogers & Fischer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Goldman & 
Krischer, Inc., Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Reisman, Glass & Fitzgerald, Boston, Mass. ; 
Seabrook Shoe Co., Seabrook, N. H.; Atkinson Shoe 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 


HE Footwear Guild, Inc., Boston, Mass.; Bliss & 

Perry, Newburyport, Mass.; Dun & McCarthy, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; Heim & Doremus, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wise 
& Cooper, Auburn, Me.; Irving Drew Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Peerless Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; Bancroft 
Walker Co., Boston, Mass.; Simplex Shoe Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; The Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y.; H. C 
Godman Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio; Ohio Shoe Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; X-Ray Shoe Fitter, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Ault-Shackford Shoe Co., Auburn, Me.; Johnson, 
Stephens & Shinkle, St. Louis, Mo.; M. J. Saks Shoe 
Corp., New York City; Walden & Perry, Lynn, Mass. ; 
Crescent Shoe Co., New York City; Nat’l Retailers 
Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Fox Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Best Ever Slipper Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Samuel Brilliant, Boston, Mass.; Dr. A. Posner Shoe, 
Inc., New York City; Signal Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Ideal Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Boyd-Welsh 
= Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Carlisle Shoe Co., Carlisle, 

; Conrad Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.; C. A. Eaton 
oe Brockton, Mass.; Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; The Stetson Shoe Co., Inc., South Wey- 
mouth, Mass.; N. B. Thayer & Co., E. Rochester, N. H. ; 
A. J. Anderson, Amesbury, Mass.; Hagerstown Shoe 
& Legging Co., Hagerstown, Md.; Cambridge Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Commonwealth Shoe & Leather 
Co., Whitman, Mass.; Diamond Shoe Co., New York 
City ; OverSole Rubber Co., New York City; Krippen- 
dorf-Dittman, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Xenia Shoe Co., 
Xenia, Ohio. 
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Travelers Hold S; pirited (onvention 


HEARTILY ENDORSE MANUFACTURERS’ STAND FOR TWO ANNUAL 
SHOWS UNDER UNITED BRANCHES OF FOOTWEAR 


INDUSTRY AND WITHOUT PROFIT 





tion of the following resolution: 


Shoe Manufacturers Association. 





N outstanding action at this year’s annual convention of The 
National Shoe Travelers Association was the adoption by acclama- 


Whereas the many local and national conventions have placed a heavy 
financial burden on shoe manufacturers and travelers alike and have also 
further impeded the placing of future orders by the retailers, therefore 
be it resolved by The National Shoe Travelers Association that we favor 
the holding of only semi-annual conventions recognized officially by this 
association. And it 1s further resolved that The National Shoe Travelers 
Association endorse the resolution as prepared by the National Boot and 












Shoe Travelers Association held at Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, January 4-5, traveled true to form with 
its two days of earnest discussion ranging from those 
matters directly affecting the traveling shoe salesmen in 
their trade relationships with other branches of the 
industry and extending to a serious contemplation of 
the influences in the distributing field as a whole, which 
are rapidly reducing the number of shoe travelers even 
as the trend toward mass selling restricts the numerical 
opportunities for those continuing to carry “shoe grips.” 

Preliminary consideration of matters to be brought 
before the convention proper absorbed the attention of 
the Board of Governors at two sessions Friday after- 
noon and evening. 

Twenty local associations had representation Saturday 
morning at the open meeting when Homer Beals of 
Indiana, president during 1928, called the convention to 
order and described the pleasure his incumbency of the 
executive office had afforded him. 


"L's eighteenth annual convention of the National 


Secretary Describes Year's Labors 


The delegates gained a very thorough knowledge of 
the work carried on by the association during its 
eighteenth year through the report of Secretary Thomas 
A. Delany, who conducts the executive offices at Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

Mr. Delany described in detail his organized activi- 
ties and those of the various committee chairmen in 
conserving and protecting the interests of members as 
they relate to such matters as transportation, hotels, 
baggage, the collection of monies due shoe travelers, 
participation with other branches of the trade in legis- 








lative activities and the annual publication of the as- 
sociation’s magazine with more frequent communica- 
tions to the field through the BULLETIN. 


Treasurer Davis Reports 


In rendering his final report as National Treasurer, 
Dave Davis of Chicago earnestly besought the member- 
ship of all local shoe travelers associations to place the 
affairs of the N. S. T. A. on a stronger basis and called 
attention to the defection in numerical strength since the 
last convention, with attendant decline in the assets of 
the national body. Mr. Davis delivered three separate 
reports, including the membership strength of the score 
of associations affiliated with the “National,” the year’s 
receipts and disbursements and the annual report of the 
insurance account of the N. S. T. A. 


Insurance Committee Accomplishes Noble Work 


This year’s convention realized the splendid accom- 
plishments of the organizations’ insurance work, ef- 
fective for the past two years since its inception during 
the administration of. former President Charles W. 
Evans. Charles Morrell of Boston, chairman of the 
Insurance Committee, was unable to attend the Chicago 
meeting and the annual report, with its recommenda- 
tions, was ably presented by Buford McWhirter, the 
constructive representative of the Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers Association and himself a past president of 
the national body. 

Since the insurance feature was added to the other 
benefits of membership association, thirty-five death 
benefits have been paid. In not a few of these cases the 
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relief which this insurance brought 
to the survivors of association mem- 
bers was an indescribable blessing in 
time of dire need and deep sorrow. 

The convention gave close atten- 
tion to the recommendations by its 
committee that, instead of the flat 
rate now charged all members and 
thereby penalizing the younger mem- 
bers, a sliding scale of insurance 
cost be established with changes in 
the rate between different age pe- 
riods, such as 20 to 40 years, 40 to 
50, 50 to 60, 60 to 70, and 70 years 
and upward. A resolution passed 
contained an enacting clause, which 
will empower the committee to make 
such changes in this respect as in 
their estimation shall operate to the 
greatest benefit of the association as 
a whole. 


Style and Trades Cooperation 


Two of the meatiest and best bal- 
anced committee reports delivered at 
this year’s convention were delivered 
by Frank King of Chicago. When 
this forceful representative of shoe 
travelers’ interests served the national 
association as its president that term 
of office was evidently considered 
merely a preparatory period for even 
fuller leadership in subsequent years. Mr. King’s emi- 
nent trade position as a stylist in the footwear field 
enabled him to deliver an interesting dissertation on the 
operations of the semi-annual styles conference, where 
he represents the Travelers, and in describing the ac- 
tivities of the Style Committee enumerated the advan- 
tages accruing to those shoe salesmen who place the find- 
ings of the styles conference on their working tables and 
thus employ the strength of certification given by stylists, 
weavers, dyers, shoe manufacturers, travelers, whole- 
salers, garment manufacturers, millinery, hosiery and 
textile color card authorities. 


Increase in Chain Stores Restricts Activities of Shoe 
Travelers 


James J. Kaltenbrun, as chairman of the association’s 
educational committee, delivered an annual report re- 
ceived with rapt attention. 

Much of the report was devoted to ways of coop- 


erating with the independent shoe merchant to 
strengthen his resistance to the inroads during recent 
years of the so-called chain stores. This latter class of 
retail distribution, Mr. Kaltenbrun’s report stated, has 
contributed in marked degree to the reduction in the past 
year of some 67,500 in the ranks of traveling salesmen 
in this country with the shoe trade contributing a mate- 


Frank H. Larkin 


Travelers’ Election 
Frank H. Larkin, Milwaukee, 
Lou D. Ream, Purdue, Ind., 

Vice-President 


Thomas A. Delany, Boston, 


William Noll, Boston, 
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rial portion of this defection. He 
estimated the proportion of shoe bus- 
iness now conducted by “chains” as 
between 28 and 32 per cent and that 
the increase in mass distribution of 
this character has increased 400 per 
cent since 1923. Among other points 
he stressed the following: 

“If the shoe salesman with the 
hearty cooperation of his factory 
can aid the retailer to merchandise 
his stock in a better manner; if they 
can help in reducing the amount of 
stock carried and thus better the turn- 
overs; and if they can instill more 
confidence and assurance in the 
minds of the independent dealer, 
they have aided to a considerable ex- 
tent to combat the future growth of 
the chains.” 


Support Tariff on Shoes While Fa- 
voring Free Hides 

President 

Telegrams and letters in abundance 


were received from the officials of 
the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association urging the 
“Travelers” to support the stand 
taken last November by the directors 
of the N. B. & S. M. A. in definitely 
opposing any tariff on hides and 
skins, while urging a reasonable import duty on shoes 
to protect American industry, domestic labor and our 
standards of living. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas the import of foreign-made shoes into the 
United States has reached a point that is endangering 
the steady employment for American workmen in our 
American factories and allied industries, and as such im- 
ported shoes are manufactured by foreign labor working 
under a much lower standard than those of our Ameri- 
can workmen, therefore be it resolved that the National 
Shoe Travelers Association do urge the United States 
Congress to place a sufficient import tax on foreign made 
shoes to equalize the resale price with our American 
made footwear. And be it further resolved that The 
National Shoe Travelers Association lend our support to 
the four allied associations of our industry to so impress 
our national representatives in Washington with the 
necessity of an equitable import tax on foreign made 
footwear that favorable action may result. 

Whereas our national industry of the distribution 
of footwear is dependent upon the growth of hides and 
skins and whereas the national consumption of hides 
and skins is much greater than the national supply and 
whereas the steady employment of our factories in 
manufacturing footwear by our American workman is 
an economic necessity and desire of the allied industry, 


Secretary 


Treasurer 
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therefore be it— 

RESOLVED :—By The National Shoe Travelers in 
convention assembled that we urge our national legisla- 
tive body at Washington to retain hides and skins on 
the free list and that we lend our aid to our associated 
industry to this end. 


Omaha—That’s My Baby 


The delegates admitted to membership in the recently 
established Shoe Travelers Association of Nebraska 
with headquarters at Omaha. Joe Kalisky of the Chi- 
cago association was given full credit for his effective 
work in bringing the traveling shoe salesmen of Omaha 
together and announced H. B. Kohl as the newly elected 
president and E. B. Geisnan as secretary and treasurer 
of this youngest member of the “National” family. 


Indiana Corrals Membership Cup for ’29 


W. F. Brown, vice-president of The Indiana Shoe 
Travelers accepted the association’s loving cup annually 
awarded to that local association making the best show- 
ing during the preceding year in membership gains. 
Other associations reporting gains were The South- 
western Shoe Travelers, B. S. T. Associates, Philadel- 
phia, and the Pacific Coast. 

That virile organization of Indianapolis, however, 
recognized the splendid opportunity which the cup 
presentation offered to extend a hearty invitation to all 
shoemen to attend their annual Shoe Week starting 
Feb. 18 and those literary lights from the banks of the 
Wabash, Walter Crooke and Charlie Slipher, exercised 
their superlatives in the description of the results past 
and future of the successful show which the Indiana 
travelers conduct every February at Hotel Claypool. 


Officers Elected 


Each of the officers elected was chosen by the dele- 
gates empowering the secretary to cast a single ballot 
for the successful candidate. Dave Davis was placed in 
nomination by Chairman King of the Chicago delega- 
tion but withdrew his name from consideration for any 
office when the convention failed to radically rearrange 
the association’s financial program for the coming year. 

Frank Larkin, president-elect, was raised from the 
vice-presidency, which position he filled the past year. He 
is a stalwart worker in the Wisconsin association, where 
he has been active for the past twenty years. As an 
officer of The Freeman Shoe Mfg. Co., and representa- 
tive of the Beloit company in the “Badger” State he 
needs no more introduction in the central west than the 
LaFollette family or Victor Berger. 

Lou Ream, chosen vice-president, received a veritable 
ovation after “Demosthenes” McWhirter placed him in 
nomination and every association represented at the Chi- 
cago convention seconded Mac’s nomination. Mr. 
Ream is the capable representative for Dr. Reed’s shoes 
for men in Iowa and other northwestern sections. He 
has been one of the most consistent, earnest supporters 
of the organization idea among traveling shoe sales- 
men both in his work with the Iowa travelers and in 
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his cooperation during the many years that the “Na- 
tional” has been in existence. 

‘The one great regret attaching to this year’s conven- 
tion was the retirement of Dave Davis from the treasurer- 
ship. For nearly a score of years Mr. Davis’s work in 
the handling of the association’s finances has been 
admired for its constructive features. The selection of 
“Billy” Noll as the “Andy Mellon” for 1929 was a fine 
compliment to one of the most earnest members of the 
entire traveling fraternity. Mr. Noll has been secre- 
tary of The Boston Shoe Travelers Association for the 
past 29 years and his splendid efforts along secretarial 
lines have gone far toward the development of that or- 
ganization from a start of 50 members to its premier 
position among shoemen’s organizations with a member- 
ship of 303. 

Secretary Delany was reelected as he has been every 
year since he succeeded to the work so constructively 
begun under the inception of the office by Fred Stanton. 
He contributed one of the finest thrills of the closing 
session when he delivered an address that was an epic 
on corps d’esprit, teamwork and loyalty. 

And as the delegates dispersed more than one was 
heard to say: “Well, after all there’s only one ‘Tom‘*.”’ 


eAlternate the Wear 


AVE several pairs of shoes, and alternate the wear 
of them, day after day, especially in the winter, 
when shoes are apt to get wet. 

This is a means to health, as well as economy of foot- 
wear, according to Peabody, Mass., tanners. ‘I‘hey 
quote, in proof of their statement, the advice of Prof. 
Henry R. Proctor, the noted English authority on leather 
and its uses. 

“It is” says Prof. Proctor, “very poor economy to 
wear a single pair of shoes continuously, especially in 
wet weather. Either the soles-are never properly dried, 
and so are injurious to the health, and from their soft 
condition subject to rapid mechanical wear; or they 
are dried much too rapidly, and the leather is injured 
by the heat, and curled up by uneven drying, so that one 
layer of the sole parts from another and water gets in, 
not only through the leather, but at its edges, and the 
shoe is rapidly ruined. 

“The tanner” continues Prof. Proctor, “takes at least 
a week to dry his single thickness of leather, and it is 
not to be expected that leather in shoes can be dried 
in twelve hours by such appliances as there may be in 
the home. 

“Few people realize the sensitiveness of wet weather 
to heat; a pair of wet shoes, left on an ordinary heater 
for half an hour, may be so burnt that they crack like 
glass when put on the feet again. 

“The utmost temperature wet leather will stand is 
about 120 deg. Fahr., or as hot as the hand will bear, 
and the worse the quality of the leather, the less heat it 
will bear.” 
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Y S +p 67 Styles IN STock 
€S SUN. For Spring & Summer 


No. 623 


No. 623 Made of Black Adonis 
Calf on Buzz Last with leather 
heel and double flat Cord tip 
Price $4.10. 


33 FAST SELLERS 
AT $4 10 


E offer a line tested for style and 
selling appeal and carried in stock 





for your advantage. Our attractively 
illustrated in stock catalog will be ready 
February 1. 


CONRAD SHOE CQO. 


oe om ar me ee, MASS 


CONRAD 
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r AM DOING WONDERFUL YY 


BUSINESS ON 
eilitiits| SATURALIZERS:> 


525 WABASH AVE- 
TERRE HAUTE. INDIANA Jely 17, 1928 ~— says Ben Becker 






















Blue Ribbon Shoemakers, Inc., ° | 
St. Louis, Missouri ‘ee 







Gentlemen: 


ae I will ask you to please rush shipment of 
order due for oye first, consisting 
: between six and seven Fed pairs of Naturel- 
sers. 







I have had your line of Neturelisers in 
one of ay stores for the last nine months and I wish 
to tell you that I am doing a wonderful business on 
them. In fact, you can see from the large mail and 
make up orders that I sent you, how well they are 
going over. 













Of course, the important feature is the 
fitting. MNeturalisers hug the heel and arch and do 
not gap at the sides. ¢ 


Recently I installed a complete department 
of Naturalizers, and have discontinued several lines 
that I have handled for « number of years. I con- 
sider your line one of the best I have ever seen for 
the price. 


Assuring you of ay appreciation of your 
promptness in taking care of my shipments, I remein, 
















Yours very truly, 
Ben Becker Shoe Co., 


Pow IB eather, 


























TURALIZERS that Ben meee 





‘ rate Price 
te Stock Service, Exclusive 


rite, n i 
» now, for the entire story! 
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The Correct Leather for Sport 
Footwear 


HITE SPORT ELK is in a class 

by itself. The most unique 
feature of this distinctive leather is its 
clear unblemished snow-like appear- 
ance. Its soft luxurious finish and 
fine grain will enhance the style ap- 
peal of your finer grades of smart 
sport footwear. 


LIDO ELK is an ideal leather for 
popular priced sport footwear. 


SPORT ELK and LIDO ELK are 
available in seven of the season’s ap- 
proved colors and they will not fade. 


Barnet Leather Co., Inc. 


192-94 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago St. Louls 


TANNERIES—Little Falls, N. Y., and Woburn, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Rochester Cincinnati San Francisco 















A New Color Card 


to assist your 
Hosiery selling 


Specially prepared by Van Raalte— 
this convenient Color Card gives the 
latest information on outstanding 
silk stocking colors for Spring. 
From it your salespeople can in- 
stantly answer: 

“What are the new sunburn 
colors?” 

““W hat are the new evening tints?” 
“What shall I wear with... ?” 
Lace CLOCKS are destined for 
great popularity. 

STYLE 710 — $15 a dozen —is 

ready for at once delivery. 






VAN RAALTE COMPANY =. 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Makers of Silk Stockings 
Glove Silk and V.R.-Tex Underwear 

Silk and Suede Fabric Gloves 
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T’S a long cry from pies to insurance 

policies, but insurance policies are some- 

times just as full of surprises as the pies that 
are set before the King. 


Buy your insurance carefully, so that, when 
the policy is opened in the emergency hour, 
you know that your loss will be fairly ad- 
justed and your claim promptly paid. 


If you buy insurance carefully, demand- 
ing highest quality of protection but con- 
sidering also the saving in cost that a 
30% dividend represents, we believe you 
will be interested in what The Central 
has to offer. Write for further information. 


*CENTRAL 


Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 





FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT 
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Quality Leaders for fifty Years 
Hamilton-Brown Shoes 
for all the family 























On the Road With 
Individual Styles 


NEW YEAR — and new samples, new styles, new leathers and 
trims, new advertising — are on the way to your territory — to your 
store. Convention is over and the hundreds of Hamilton-Brown sales- 
men are back in the field eager to show you Individual Styles and explain 
to you the advantages of concentrating on an independent line. 


Everything points to a prosperous year in 1929, and all of our fifty 
years’ shoemaking experience has gone into fashioning footwear that will 


bring you your share of this prosperity. 


Our slogan has been and always will 
be “Keep The Quality Up,” but this year 
we have added another — “Concentrate 
For Profit.”— As part of our effort to help 
you make profits, we have added the 
powerful force of outdoor advertising to 
our plan. One of the beautiful 12 color, 


24 sheet posters, is reproduced above. The 
complete and interesting story of con- 
centration and outdoor advertising will be 
told to you by our representative in your 
territory. He will also show you samples 
of the new Individual Styles. Write or 
wire for an appointment. 


Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 


St. Louts 


Boston 
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HENNA JETTICK 
Health Shoe 


IN STOCK 


for 


$5 to*6 Retailers 


Narrow to 
Extra Wide 


The Beth 
14/8 Leather Heel 
Black Kid and Patent 


The Rena 
14/8 Covered Heel and 14/8 Leather Heel 
Black Kid, Brown Kid, Patent, White Kid 


The Lorraine 
11/8 Leather Heel 
Black Kid 


and a host of other 
equally attractive styles 


If interested and there is 
no ENNA_ JETTICK 
agency near you write 


DUNN & McCARTHY, Inc. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


Miller 
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toughness 


for longest wear 


hardness 
to prevent spreading 


flexibility 


to prevent cracking 


anti-oxidation 


to keep rubber like new 


Manufactured by 
The Miller Rubber Company of N. Y. 


Tires, Tubes, Accessories and Repair Materials, 
Drug Sundries, Bathing Wear, Shuglovs, Rubber 
Balls and Toys, Molded Rubber Goods 
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THE FREEMAN SHOE 


Style No. 223—Black. 
Style No. 222—Tan. 


Velo Upper Leather, First Se- 
lection tsoles, Goodyear Heels. 


In Stock: Widths A, B, C, D. 
$3-40 


Less 2%, 20 days 




















SHO! 























< “Beloit, Wis, *¥ 
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THE WELT 
SYMBOL 


3065—Made in Patent Leather. Tan 
—- and Black Calf. Widths A 


5/8 8%/l 11%/2 _ 2%/6 
no “hs ete 


UMPTY-DUMPTY Shoes stand the 
“window test” 100 per cent. 
Every merchant knows how shoes which 
look good in the sample room often fall 
down flat in his own window. 
The Humpty-Dumpty line, on the contrary, 
is so well made and has so much dash and 


THE WELT 
SYMBOL 


3066—Made in Patent Leather. Tan 
= and Black Calf. Widths A 
to E. 


5/8 Wt 11%/2 2%/6 
$2.00 35 $2.70 $3.10 


snap in its styling that it is always an “eye 
catcher” as well as a dollar gatherer. 

If you are selling to children—display 
Humpty-Dumptys and cash in on one of 
America’s fastest growing juvenile lines. 
Samples—prices—the whole story at your 
request promptly. 


TRADE MARK 





WILLITS SHOE COMPANY cennsyiceina 
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Important Announcement 


lela elelelelelel alsa lelelel> 


5 e5es 


We are glad to announce that reorganization of the Con- 
verse Rubber Shoe Company has been accomplished on a 
basis which not only provides a very decided accession of 
technical skill, but in addition financial resources adequate 


to meet all requirements. 


ll le) eel oe Pll lll lle 
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Management of the business will remain in the hands of a 
thoroughly experienced personnel, insuring a high grade 
product, backed up by a sales policy which cannot fail to 
commend itself to the independent retailer, because it is 
predicated on recognition of our mutual interests. 
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Our salesmen are just starting out with samples of the BIG 
“C” LINE, which in point of quality, style, and workman- 
ship mark a distinct advance over anything heretofore 
shown, and we venture to suggest that you look them over 


before making any commitments for Fall. 


Soo 


iD 
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To the host of Retailers who by their loyal support have 
enabled us to work out of our difficulties, we extend our 
sincere thanks and best wishes for a prosperous New Year. 
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CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Morton L. Paterson, 


=) +e 


President. 


a 
Seco 15 
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Factory: Malden, Massachusetts 


_—— 


3932 South Lincoln St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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OUT THE COUPON—NOW! Fill In Your Name and Address—MAIL TODAY 





“Your Weekly In-Stock Style 
Sheets 


are a liberal education in shoe merchandising 
—and they cost me nothing.” 








“Your weekly In-Stock: Style sheets which 
reach my desk every Thursday morning, give 
me the clearest view of the shoe style trend of 
any medium I know. 


“I scan them carefully, watching for new 
numbers. Invariably I find I can gauge the 
style trend in my town by using your sheets as 
a guide. | 


“Sometimes I buy—sometimes I don’t, 
but you can bet that never a week goes by 
without my knowing what changes you 


make.” 


(Name on Request) 


YOU, TOO 
can gauge the style market 


If you are not now on the list of selected 
merchants receiving the weekly Menihan 
Style Sheets, fill out the coupon and mail it 
today. There is no charge—no obligation to 
purchase. 





weekly In-stock catalogues 
keeps you in touch with the 
latest style trends. 

















THE MENIHAN COMPANY 


IN-STOCK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1929 








Cincinnati's Shoe Retailers 


Report 


Fewer Pairs But Better | 
Grades Help to Swell 
Merchants’ Net 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Retail shoe sales 
for the month of December were low- 
er than merchants expected them to be, 
but business for the entire year was 
satisfactory. It is said that sales, in 
— of numbers, were less than those 

‘or 1927, but profits were greater. This 
is due to the fact that better grade 
shoes were more in demand during the 
past year than ever before. 

Nice, sunshiny days through the 
greater part of December kept galosh 
sales down to minimum and unless 
some sloppy weather comes along soon, 
merchants are going to be left with 
protective footwear to carry over. Many 
gift slippers were sold before the holi- 
days and the accessory business was ex- 
ceptionally good. me merchant re- 
ported that his store sold several times 
as many pairs of buckles and hosiery 
to be used for gifts as ever before. 

Very few merchants over-bought on 
fall and winter shoes so many of them 
will have to buy more in order to 
sweeten .up their lines for January 
clearance sales. Brown kid has been 
very strong since early fall and is ex- 
pected to retain its popularity through 
early spring. 


Add Men’s Shoes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (UTPS) — 
Rif’s store for men has put in a shoe 
department. The owner is S. Rifkin. 
He since opening in the fall has added 
a shoe department. This is in charge 
of Les Weisskopf, who formerly had a 
retail shoe store in Chicago, but lately 
has been out of the line. . Walter Boot 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is repre- 
sented solely in this department. 


Atlanta Store Robbed 


ATLANTA, Ga. (UTPS) — Entering 
the store shortly after it had opened 
for business on Monday morning, Dec. 
24, an unmasked robber held up the 
manager and salesman of the Hanover 
Shoe company, at 32 Marietta Street. 
bound them hand and foot, and looted 
the cash drawer of $700. 


Increase in Profits | 








John C. Wynd Retires” 


Peoria, Itt. (UTPS)—What was 
left on New Year’s of the shoe stock | 
of John C. Wynd & Company, 319 | 
South Adams Street, has been moved | 
to the Sandler Shoe Store, 313 South | 
Adams Street, for the final clean-up. 
John C. Wynd, who was in the shoe 
business in Peoria for more than thirty 
years, retired recently and after his 
employees had conducted a six weeks’ 
closing out sale, the remainder of the 
stock was purchased by Samuel L. 
Sandler and Jack Wallace. The lease 
on the Wynd store expired Jan. 1. 


Wilson Clarke Store Close 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (UTPS) — The 
Wilson Clarke Shoe Co. has closed its 
downtown store at 1912 Third Avenue, 
North, according to C. H. Wilson, man- | 


A Thriving 


EVERY WEEK 


To Add Shoe Dep’t. 


DULUTH, MINN. (UTPS) — Increas- 
ing demands by the women buyers of 
Duluth for footwear has caused the 
Leiser Company, operating one of the 
largest women’s ready-to-wear stores 


| in Duluth, at 24 West Superior Street, 


to rearrange its store so as to make 
room for a footwear department for 
women. Work is now under way to 
make the department ready for the 
opening on February 1. The sub- 
basement of the store is being re- 
modeled into a stockroom for the foot- 
wear department, facilities calling for 
space to carry an ample and varied 
stock which will be featured at $3.90 
and $4.90. William Silverberg is man- 
ager of the store. 


Vanity Remodeling 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (UTPS) — The 
Vanity Boot Shop has launched a sale 
to clear the house of stock before start- 
ing remodeling the store for spring. 
Remodeling the front and interior is 
expected to be started in the very near 
future. 


Little Store . 
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The new Queen Boot Shoppe in Kinston, N. C. A family shoe store 
whose price range is from $5 to $14. T. H. Grainger, the proprietor, 


stands on the right of his assistant, O. T. Boney, Jr. 
from Cornell, his shoe e 


Grainger is fres 
Kinston in the John C. Cox store. 


different with its blue painted woodwork and 
pictures on the buff colored 
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There ts Only One 


RAJAH 


the SOLE demanded by 
smart sportsmen and sportswomen 
Ww 


It is our conviction that no other sport sole is demanded so discriminately 
as the RaJAH Crepe Sole. 


Such identity among smart sportspeople and distinguished retailers hinges 
on the following reasons: 


RaJaH is the first — the original Crepe Sole 
made in the United States. | 


RaJAH combines all the merits of Plantation 
Soling with extra qualities of ruggedness; rough 
sporty finish; and long-lived resiliency. 


RaJAH is built of 100% selected plantation 
rubber. 


In a word Rajan is the result of long research and experimentation to give 
the sport world the ideal sport Sole. 





“Shoes equipped with Rajan Soles lend distinction to the Line’’ 


ALFRED Hate RuBBER Co. 


Manufacturers of RAJAH Products - ATLANTIC, MASS. 
"Established 1837 ‘ 


January 12, 1929 
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Low Rates Offered to 


Philadelphia Convention 


Boston, Mass.—For the benefit of 
members of the shoe and leather indus- 
try who plan to attend the convention 
of the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, to be held in Philadelphia, 
January 21 to 23, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad is offer- 
ing the regular convention rates of 
— trip for one and one-half times 

he regular one-way fare. This applies 
to stations in Massachusetts and cer- 
tificates should be obtained when the 
tickets are purchased. 

Tickets to Philadelphia will be is- 
sued between January 17 to 22, inclu- 
sive. Certificates must be validated in 
Philadelphia January 22 and will be 
honored for return passage until and 
including January 26. 


Special Sales Make 
Half of Mark-downs 


CoLuMBus, OHIO (UTPS)—The Bu- 
reau of Business Research of Ohio 
State University is cooperating with 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation in making a survey of mark- 
downs in Ohio stores, which includes 
shoe dealers and shoe departments in 
dry-goods stores and department stores. 
C. E. Dittmer, secretary of the Ohio 
Valley Retail Shoe Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and George V. Sheridan, execu- 
tive director of the Ohio Council of 
Retail Merchants, are actively co- 
operating in the survey. 

At the request of Messrs. Dittmer 
and Sheridan, a monthly summary of 
the mark-down report will be issued 
to the membership of the Ohio Valley 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association as 
well as to other State trade associa- 
tions affiliated with the Ohio Council. 

The first report, released by the 
Bureau and written by L. H. Grinstead 
shows the reasons for which mark- 
downs are taken in the major mer- 
chandising groups, the sum of the per- 
centages applying to the reasons in 
each group being taken as 100 per cent. 
In this way the relative importance 
of any reason within any merchandise 
group may be determined. 

The report shows that mark-downs 
in shoes were due to special sales 
amounting to 47.7 per cent of the 
whole; price adjustments amounting 
to 8.5 per cent; broken assortments 
amounting to 19.6 per cent; allow- 
ances amounting to 0.4 per cent; color 
amounting to 0.2 per cent; sizes 
amounting to 0.6 per cent, and no in- 
formation was given on 23 per cent 
of the mark-downs. 


Two Shoe Stores Burn 


PoRTLAND, ORE. (UTPS)—Fire, be- 
lieved to have started from electrical 
wiring caused damage amounting to 
$75,000 to the three-story brick build- 
ing which houses both the Greenfield 
Shoe Store, one of the pioneer con- 
cerns, here, and also destroyed the 
Fashion Bootery, Inc., 283-5 Morrison 
Street. Happening just two days be- 
fore Christmas the concerns suffered 
not only the loss of the bulk of their 
arog but also a heavy Christmas 

é. 





Catalog Show Cases 


THIS bright and airy Dorothy Dodd 
shoe department in the Stearn Co. 
store, Cleveland, has just been opened 
by manager R. W. Lofgren. It is 
fitted in American walnut, has indi- 
vidual chairs and settles and is car- 
peted throughout. A color scheme of 
green figured carpet, apricot cut mo- 
hair upholstered chairs relieved by an 
occasional tapestry chair or settle was 
used. 

The concealed shelving accommo- 
dates 5000 pairs of shoes. Four built- 
in show cases were designed not so 
much as regular show cases, but as 
catalogues of the department’s entire 
stock. The idea behind this is to 
shorten the selling time through the 





showing of these 100 pairs of active 
lines. Every pair of shoes on display 
is price ticketed. Only four prices are 
carried, $6.50, $7.50, $8.50 and $10.50. 

Through the store arrangement 
every pair of shoes in the house is 
within 35 feet of any customer. New 
modern fitting stools, those which re- 
quire the customer to stand in order 
to be measured, are in use. These 
stools, according to Mr. Lofgren, tend 
to make the salespeople fit more accu- 
rately; also, they cause the customer 
to walk around in the store with the 
new shoes on his feet, a little fea- 
ture that does much in reducing the 
number of returns. 














Fordson Store Closed 


Detroit, Micw. (UTPS)—The Ford 
Motor Company’s general store at the 
Fordson plant, the largest of the three 
stores in which shoes and other mer- 
chandise was sold at cost and which 
resulted in many complaints from re- 
tail merchants, closed permanently the 
last of the year, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by company offi- 
cials. The stock will be divided be- 
tween the two other stores, at the 
Lincoln plant and the Highland Park 
plant. 

When the stores opened in 1926 they 
sold to the general public and resulted 
in a chaotic condition in the local foot- 
wear selling field, with a concerted 
movement among merchants of all 
kinds to boycott Ford products until 
the public was excluded from the 
stores or they suspended operation. 
The result was that about a year ago 
sales were confined entirely to Ford 
employees. 


New Little Rock Store 


Littte Rock, Ark. (UTPS)—Ar- 
ticles of incorporation for the Wise & 
Johnson Shoe Store, Inc., of Camden, 
have been filed at the office of the sec- 
retary of state. The company is 
capitalized at $10,000. 


'B rown Seattle 


Convention Held 


SEATTLE, WasH. (UTPS)—The Bus- 
ter Brown Shoe Stores of the North- 
west held a three-days’ sales confer- 
ence of store managers, at which some 
83 stores in Washington, Idaho and 
Montana were represented. 

The first two days were spent in 
studying new style samples and the 
final day on general business connected 
with the various stores, finishing with 
a banquet at the Olympic Hotel. 

The principal speaker was J. O. 
Moore of the Brown Shoe Company of 
St. Louis, supervisor of stores, and 
other addresses were given by D. A. 
Davenny, regional representative, and 
F. E. Powell. 


Atlas Co. Store Burned 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO (UTPS) — The 
two upper floors of the three-story 
building at 406 Chillicothe Street, oc- 
curred by the Atlas Company, apparel 
and shoe store were totally destroyed 
by fire Jan. 4, entailing a loss of about 
$100,000 to the stock. The S. S. Kresge 
Co., which had a store under the same 
roof, suffered a heavy loss. Practically 
all of the stock was destroyed, either 
by fire or water. M. Rowland was 
buyer for the men’s and women’s shoe 





departments in the store. 
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Thanking You 


FOR 
Our Success 


The end of the year 1928 brought to a close the 91st year 
in which we have been engaged in the manufacture of shoe 
laces. We realize that without your good will and co-opera- 
tion, our growth and success over this long period of years 


could never have been accomplished. 


Entering into our 92nd year, it will be our earnest endeavor 
to maintain our high standards of quality and to continue to 
serve you with the same efficiency and promptness as in the 


past. 


SHOE LACE COMPANY LTD. 


610 Manton Avenue Providence, R. I. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Mr. Ropert Baker Lornnor & Co. 
366 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 85 South St., Boston, Mass. 
Brooxs & Co. NATIONAL Fasric & Finisuine Co. 
32 South St., Boston, Mass. 210 South St., Boston, Mass. 
Huenes Fawcett, Inc. Srravss Bros. & Co. 
115 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 353 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Laine, Hannan & CHAMBERLIN, INC. Unitgp SHop Macninerr Corp. 
43 North 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. Albany Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Joun Lawes & Sons VoLoaniTs Mro. Co. 
515 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Sterling Store Starts 


“News Casting” Policy 


R. I. (UTPS) — The 
Store, this city, has 
inaugurated a policy of radio broad- 
casting. This is called Newscasting 
and takes place every evening about 
7.30 from Providence station WEAN, 
Shepard’s. By means of a tie-up with 
the magazine, Time, the public is kept 
in touch with all major news happen- 
ings, for instance, the Bolivian and 
Paraguay dispute besides many others. 
Although of a news nature, discussions 
of an educational character, facts go- 
ing a bit deeper than mere news. For 
instance, in the Bolivian mention, a 
few statements were given concerning 
the two countries, their location, and 
such. 

At the end of the short talks, a 
few words are of course included about 
the store with emphasis upon their 
new store with its X-ray fitting ma- 
chine. People are also educated con- 
cerning foot troubles. One mention 
was that house slippers, unless worn 
only while sitting down, were ruinous 
to one’s health and feet. Proper fit- 
ting is stressed in all their talks. 
People have been told that improperly 
fitting shoes, not only cause foot 
troubles, but also impair general 
health, even causing wrinkles in one’s 
face. 

Mr. Pearlman, owner and manager, 
states they have received very good 
results from this advertising. One 


PROVIDENCE, 
Sterling Shoe 


important advantage of such publicity 


is that it can be kept right up-to-date, 
even abreast with the weather, some- 
thing which other forms of advertis- 





ing cannot do. For instance, one re- 
cent Saturday found snow on the 
ground. As this occurred too late for 
newspaper copy, Mr. Pearlman im- 
mediately changed his radio program 
about the store, stressing rubbers, rain 
boots and such. Furthermore, they 
announced telephone orders would be 
received and that the store would re- 
main open until nine o’clock in order 
that people might visit the store and 
purchase rubber footwear. Sales were 
unusually good, a great many people 
visiting the store that very evening. 
Thus weather sales were captured 
immediately. 

Since moving into their new store, 
sales throughout the entire establish- 
ment have tripled and a higher grade 
footwear line is being sold. The latter 
no doubt is largely due to the unusually 
high grade front which the store dis- 
plays. The opening of the new Loew 
Theatre has also brought them con- 
siderable business. 

Their policy at present is not to sell 
shoes but rather to fit shoes. This aim, 
aided by the X-ray machine, is 
stressed in all radio, newspaper and 
other advertising and is responsible for 
large increase in business. About 
—w salespeople are employed at the 
store. 


Shifting to Higher Prices 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (UTPS) — The 
New Williams store is restocking its 
shoe department with higher priced 
shoes. The department formerly han- 
dled only popular price shoes. The new 
department is expected to be open in 
the near future. 








Waiting for 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Roberts, John- 
son and Rand Shoe branch of the In- 
ternational Shoe Co., held their annual 
sales conference Dec. 17, 18 and 19. 
The meetings were addressed by heads 
of various departments and officers of 
the company. A banquet was held 
Wednesday, Dec. 19, at the Hotel Jef- 





ferson, which was attended by all sales- 
men, department executives and offi- 
cers of the company. Addresses were 
made by Frank C. Rand, president of 
the International Shoe Company; 
William Moulton, vice-president of the 
same company; and T. W. Van 


Schoiack, divisional sales manager of | 





Profit Sharing Plan in 
Haines Reorganization 


YorRK, Pa.—Store managers of the 
Haines’ Shoe Company, Inc., will ben- 
efit by the dissolution of the corpora- 
tion and its recreation into a company 
having a profit-sharing bonus plan of 
management in which the various man- 
agers of more than fifty stores in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, the Virginias 
and the Carolinas, will share. 

Mahlon N. Haines, president of the 
old corporation, announced from his 
headquarters here that the firm, of 
which he had purchased all common 
stock, was dissolved at the first of the 
year and is now operated under the 
name of the Haines Shoe Company in 
the wholesale and jobbing business with 
the central offices located at 231 North 
George Street, York, Pa. Under the 
new plan, the manager of each of the 
stores will receive a percentage share 
of all the profits in his own particular 
store. 

Until its incorporation three years 
ago, the firm was known as the Haines’ 
Shoe Company, the name it has re- 
sumed. When incorporated, Haines 
was the president and treasurer, and J. 
Wiley Thompson was secretary, with 
June Brown Haines as vice-president. 
The business paid seven per cent on the 
preferred and 30 per cent on the com- 
mon stock. Under the two names, the 
company has been in existence for 19 
years. 

Ear] Vandersloot will be field man- 
ager for the new company. Mr. Haines 
announced that several stores will be 
opened in new cities during the year 
1929. 


the New Spring Styles 


Roberts, Johnson and Rand, who pre- 
sided at the meeting. A style show 
was the feature of a large entertain- 
ment program and a number of. the 
new patterns in the spring line were 
modeled on an elevated runway. The 
men inspected the new spring line 
which will be sent to them. 


‘ 
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Can You Speak the Language 
of Your Business? 


Do you know the meaning of all the terms used in the shoe and leather trade? Can 
you make a good impression on a customer by calling things by their correct names 
and answering questions in an intelligent manner? 


If you can't—you need the 


“Shoe and Leather Lexicon” 


An authoritative dictionary of the terms used in the shoe and leather trade. The price 


of the Lexicon is 
50 Cents 


(Cash with order) 


Boot and Shoe Recorder Publishing Co. 


80 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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The Bete Tree, illustrated, 
is so constructed that it is 
possible to extend the tree, 
after it is in the shoe, by 
simply turning the handle. 














A SHOE TREE SOLD IS A 
FRIEND MADE 


You spend time and patience fitting a foot. 
Why not spend a little more in helping your 
customer keep that fit. 


Miller Trees pay dividends on an extra ser- 
vice of shoe preservation. Customers learn 
to use and buy Miller Trees—with a very 
little extra help from the merchant. 


You'll never regret a Miller Tree sale! 


+ * ¢ °° . * . « * . ‘ rs ° 


O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE COMPANY 


$$ ¢¢ @¢ ¢ 








Lace Division Brockton, Mass. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 
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M.A.PA 
CKARD CO., Makers 


uae. 
BOSTONIANS 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER Co. 
WHITMAN, MASS. 














NETTLETON 
Shoes of Worth 
A. E. NETTLETON CO. 


BH. W. COOK, President 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MEN’S FINE SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 








Stacy Adams Co. 
Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 

SHOES 
Brockton, Mase. © 


























50 STYLES IN STOCK 


BMBRSON SHOE MFG. CO. 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE 





























Pes) | Don’t Show 
(P) = (P) Light Colors 


Too Early 


This Is the Advice Being 
Given by Manufacturers 
to Merchants 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Quite a bit of 
brown kid and black patent footwear 
is being made up by local shoe manu- 
facturers to fill spring orders that have 
been booked, but the bulk of orders 
coming in at present calls for the beiges 
and whites. Brown reptile is being 
made up in pretty good quantity and a 
nice volume of satin business is being 


Manufacturers are trying at this 
time to impress merchants with the 
importance of displaying the darker 
shades early and letting the lighter 
shades gradually work in as the spring 
season advances. It is claimed that 
20 per cent more shoes would have been 
sold last spring if this rule had been 
followed. Instead, merchants started 
pushing light colors at the opening of 
the season and black and brown were 
allowed to remain dormant so long 
that it was hard to revive them. 

Shoe market statistics show that 
during the first eight months of 1928, 
1.4 per cent more shoes were manu- 
factured in this country than for the 
same period of 1927, and one local 
manufacturer reports that Cincinnati 
market figures will show an increase 
of at least 10 per cent. 





Abington, Mass. Seeking 
Another Shoe Factory 


ABINGTON, MaAss.—Plans are going 
forward by a group of voters for the 
preparation of an article in the town 
warrant asking that a new firm now 
negotiating for the lease or purchase 
of the now idle L. A. Crossett factory 
on Birch Street, be exempted from 
taxes for a period of years, or, if an 
assessment is insisted upon, that it be 
made low enough to be attractive. It 
is contended that the concessions made 
in taxes would be more than made up 
in the wages which would be paid to 
residents. 





Gilson Back at Work 


Brockton, Mass.—Louis H. Gilson, 
sales and credit manager of the Bar- 
bour Welting Co., is receiving con- 
gratulations from associates and many 
friends in the trade following his re- 
turn to work after a long illness. 








Frank E. Morris, Shoe 


Manufacturer, Is Dead 


Quincy, ItL—Frank FE. Morris, 
president and general superintendent 
of the Morris Brothers Shoe company, 
prominently identified with the indus- 
trial life of the city and active in 
fraternal, so- 
cial and busi- 
ness _ circles, 
died in St. 
Mary’s Hospi- 
tal recently, 
following a 
major opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Morris 
was born in 
St. Louis, Oct. 
12, 1864, the 
son of Evan 
Morris, who 
was a pioneer 
in the shoe 
manufac- 
: turing busi- 
ness in that city. His father was one 
of the first men to manufacture that 
product on a quantity basis in the Mis- 
souri metropolis. 

While a youth, Frank Morris and 
his brothers were taught the business 
from the ground up. As the plant 
grew, branches were opened in Mexico, 
Mo., and Kirksville, Mo., and its repu- 
tation became nation-wide. In 1914, 
the Quincy factory, one of the larg- 
est in the Middle West, was estab- 
lished. It was at that time that the 
Morris families came to Quincy from 
Mexico, Mo. Since then Frank Mor- 
ris had taken an active part in com- 
munity affairs. 

Mr. Morris is survived by his widow; 
three sons, Evan, Richard and Frank, 
Jr.; three daughters, Mrs. Robert 
Kaufmann of Jacksonville, Mrs. Hugh 
Wells, and Alice at home; four broth- 
ers, Edward T., William J., Charles 
I. of Quincy, and Robert M. of St. 
Louis, and a sister, Miss Margaret 
Morris of Quincy. 





Frank E. Morris 


To Merge Two Firms 


BrRockToN, Mass.—Having for its 
purpose consolidation of the two com- 
panies, stockholders of which are in- 
terested in both concerns, the Standard 
Shoe Co. has petitioned local unions 
for permission to move all its opera- 
tions to the Union Shoe Co. factory on 
Main Street. The Standard company 
has been making 540 pairs a day at 
its Spark Street plant and the Union 
company has been making 700 pairs a 
day at its Main Street plant. When 
the consolidation is effected the com- 
panies plan to increase to 1500 pairs 
daily and later to 2000 pairs. 
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New Wholesale Firm 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—A new whole- 
sale shoe concern has opened tem- 
porary offices at 315 Vine Street and 
will serve the Cincinnati market 
with shoes and rubber footwear. 
Charles Longini, President of the Mann 
& Longini Shoe Company, announced 
a few days ago that he and his sons, 
Charles, Jr., and Ira M., had organ- 
ized the Charles Longini & Sons Com- 
pany. The firm will specialize in 
women’s popular-priced novelties. 





Sales Conference Held 
By Central Shoe Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Central Shoe Com- 
pony held its annual sale conference 

ec. 17 to 19, attended by the entire 
traveling force. The business sessions 
were held in the auditorium of the 
Y. M. C. A. 

A new program in sales conferences 
was adopted. Salesmen were instruct- 
ed in how to help solve problems of 
retail shoe merchants and how to ren- 
der really valuable service to retail 
operators. The new line was demon- 
strated, and the sessions were ad- 
dressed by department heads and offi- 
cers of the company. 

The conference concluded with a ban- 
uet held at the Statler Hotel, Dec. 19. 

. E. Tarlton, general manager of 
the company, presided. Unique enter- 
tainment features were introduced with 
special acts developed around the chil- 
dren’s line—“Robin Hood.” An ora- 
torical contest between the Eastern 
and Western group of salesmen ended 
in a tie, the prize being divided by Mr. 
Tarlton. It was a huge piece of 
“boloney” sausage. 

Sales Managers Reed and Ogden 
made addresses at the banquet and 
worked with the men during their three- 
day visit. Walter E. Mencke, adver- 
tising manager, arranged the banquet. 





Negotiating Wage Scale 


BROCKTON, MAss.—Various locals of 
the B. and S. W. U. here are negotiat- 
ing with the M. A. Packard Shoe Co. 
here with a view to giving the com- 
pany a better schedule of prices which 
will make possible a reduced manufac- 
turing cost in order that the concern 
may make better quotations on third 
grade shoe prices. The company | 
started the making of this line of shoes 
some months ago but a large number 
of the items in the schedule proved 
unsatisfactory. The final agreement 
for a revised scale is expected to be 
completed in another week. 





Meurling Going Abroad 


BrockToN, Mass.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Meurling of this city, the for- 
mer an executive of the Stetson Shoe 

’ Co. of South Weymouth, will sail in a 
few days for Sweden where they will 
a few weeks with relatives before 

e goes on to Germany where he is to 
study and experiment in shoe treeing 
and dressing ideas until next summer 
when he will return to resume his du- 


Manufacturers Divide 
Work on Tariff Plan 


NEW York, N. 
Cook, president, and J. Franklin Mc- 
tion as members of a new Tariff Com- 
mittee of the National Boot & Shoe 


point all the directors of the associa- 
tion as members of a new Tariff Com- 
mittee, with additions to be maae at 
the discretion of the chairman. 

Division of the work has been made 
as follows: 

1. Responsibility for Briefs and 
Hearings, and contacts with Ways and 
Means Committee—J. Franklin Mc- 
Elwain, president, J. F. McElwain Co., 
212 Essex Street, Boston. 

2. Contact with labor — Harold 
Keith, president, George E. Keith Co., 
Brockton. 

3. Contact and co-operation with 
retailers and retail associations—John 
McKeon, Laird Schober & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

4. Contact and co-operation with 
wholesalers and wholesale associations 
—John T. Hollis, treasurer, Cushman 
& Hollis, Auburn, Maine. 

5. Contact and co-operation with 
tanners and tanners’ associations—Jay 
O. Ball, managing director, National 
Boot & Shoe Mnufacturers Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

6. Direction of efforts of members in 
their Congressional districts—Henry 
W. Cook, president, A. E. Nettleton 
Co., Syracuse. 

7. Publicity—Jay O. Ball, 342 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 





Houghton Promoted 


St. Louis, Mo.—D. M. Houghton has 
been appointed assistant to Harley 
Russ, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the F. W. Mears Heel Com- 
pany and affiliated Wood Heel Com- 
panies. 

Mr. Houghton was formerly in the 
Boston office of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery and United Last Companies 
and for the past year or more, con- 
nected with the F. W. Mears Heel 
Company’s plants in St. Louis and 
Columbus. 


Craddock-Terry Dividend 


RICHMOND, VA. (UTPS) — The 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Company, of 
Lynchburg, Va., has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the common 
stock: $3 on the first and second pre- 
ferred stock, and $3.50 on the class 
C preferred stock; these to be paid 
December 31 to shareholders as of De- 
cember 15. The total amount to be 
paid out is $164,275.50, making a total 
of $425,942.71 for 1928. 








New Firm to Start 


SALEM, Mass.—The Leopold Shoe 
Co., newly formed, has leased space in 
the Goodhue Street shops that were 
formerly occupied by Cass & Daly. A 
vopular price line of health shoes will 





ties here. 





be made. 


Y. — Henry W. | 


Manufacturers Association have de- | 
cided that it will be advisable to ap- | 
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Imported English Made 


Broadcloth 
Spats 





IN STOCK—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


BLOG SHOE CO., ING 
147 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 














SPATS MADE OF BEST 
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POMPOMS AND ROSETTES 
The right merchandise at the right price. 
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HY-GRADE SLIPPER SUPPLY OO. 
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: Big Keith Delegation 


WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Novelties 





IN-STOCK 
$3 to $6 Sellers Early Spring Nov- 
elties. 


with the Punch 
le! 
Samuel Cohen 


Shoe Co. 
72 Lincoin'St., Boston, Mass. 











BONDWAY 


PROCESS 
footwear of remark 








BOND SHOE COMPANY, 132 Duane St. New York 


WHERE TO BUY 





Ballet Slippers 





BALLET SLIPPERS 
Made on Right and Left Lasts 
Wom. Miss. Childs 


No. 600 Black Kid..1.45 1.40 1.35 
Coast Prices Slightly Higher 


BROOKS SHOE 





IN 
STOCK 
Los_Angeles—1162 80, Hill _ St. 








me ist Slipeers 


weer 


BLOG SHOE CoO., INC. 
147 Duane 5t., 
New York, N. Y¥. 


HAND hee KID 
me 
@ ROSENBERG SHOE CO. 


124 N. jelphia 























WHERE TO BUY 


Store Fixtures 





at Chicago Convention 


BROcKTON, Mass.—When a large and 
enthusiastic gathering of Walk-Over 
representatives left here to attend the 
big shoe style show in Chicago con- 
ducted in connection with the conven- 
tion of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, they carried with them one 
of the largest and most attractive lines 
of women’s shoes ever turned out in 
the city, constituting this center’s 
challenge that Brockton can and does 
turn out fine and stylish women’s lines. 

The collection included 150 different 


materials made up in 300 attractive | 
patterns running the gamut of colors | 


and representing the last word in novel 
design. All of the designs are products 
of Walk-Over stylists. One of the most 
novel of the group of samples is made 
up of woven vamps which have been 
so popular for several seasons. 
President Harold C. Keith, Vice- 
Presidents Charles E. Moore and 
George H. Leach; Arthur J. Chase, 
Arthur I. Loheed, William T. Card, 
Herbert T. Conner, Walter D. Leach, 
Frank E. Packard, J. Willard Horton, 
Charles H. Caldwell and Harold W. 
Copeland of the executive force of the 
company were in the delegation, as 
were also the following salesmen: 
Frank R. Wall, Ted Mendall, Frank 
Riddleberger, Chester L. Taber and 


| Howard Keene. 


| Haverhill Association 


Succeeded by Agency 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—The Haverhill 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association was 
succeeded by the Haverhill Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Agency on Jan. 1. The new 
agency, which will perform much the 
same functions as the association, is 
conducted by Fred L. Cooper, who for 
the last seven years has served the 
association as general manager. Mr. 
Cooper will sell service to the various 
manufacturers in the industry, making 
their prices with the local unions; es- 
tablishing conditions; and serving as 

meral advisor and counselor in their 

ndustrial relations with their em- 
ployes. A staff of expe-ts assists Mr. 
Cooper in the price-fixing operations. 

The association loses its identity 
after more than 20 years service in 
the industry. Several reorganizations 
have taken place in recent years, and 
until the very close of 1928 its con- 
tinuance was contemplated. Several 
meetings of the shoe men were held 
and the desire for an association mani- 
fest, but each time the manufacturers 
failed to complete their personnel, with 
the result that Mr. Cooper inaugurated 
the agency, which is now in active 
service. 


W. J. Sullivan Dead 


CINCINNATI, O.—William J. Sulli- 
van, 50, treasurer of The P. Sullivan 
Shoe Co., died here a few days ago, an 
hour after having been taken ill at his 
desk in the firm’s offices. Mr. Sullivan 
had been treasurer of The Sullivan 
Company since 1907 and was well 
known to shoe men throughout the 

Two sons, Arthur and Wil- 
liam, r., both connected with the firm, 
survive. 





May Move to Rockland 


ROCKLAND, Mass.—Subscriptions of 
stock amounting to more than $15,000 
have been obtained in a few days from 
Rockland residents as a means of en- 
couraging a new shoe firm to locate 
here in the old Rice & Hutchins fac- 
ng A concern, the name of which 
is being withheld for the present, has 
offered to move its business to this 
town provided backing to the amount 
of $30,000 can be obtained. 


Brockton Production 
Showed Increase in 1928 


BRocKTON, Mass.—Brockton shoe 
manufacturers have just closed a year 
which proved to be the most prosperous 
since 1925, with production of foot- 
wear valued at approximately $62,098,- 
630, and representing a gain of more 
than $9,000,000 over last year’s total. 
Total shipments from the city of Brock- 
ton alone were 528,516 cases. The 
figures were obtained by collection of 
figures at the three freight centers, 
Montello, Campello and Brockton, a 
conservative estimate of other ship- 
ments obtained from the post office and 
trucking concerns. 

August proved to be the banner 
month in shipments this year, marking 
up a total of 57,604 cases, with October 
a close second with a total of 52,113 
cases. Other shipments by months 


follow: 

a ag! 26,131; February, 30,025; 
March, 51,462; April, 41,820; 
35,764; June, 29,992; July, 
September, 47,604; November, 28,161; 
December, 31,110. Shipments ve! parce] 
post and by truck, not included in the 
above estimate bring the figure to the 
total given. 

Total value of this year’s shoes is 
more than $62,000,000, figured on the 
basis of $4.70 per pair, as compared 
with $52,940,992.50 last year when the 
shoes were estimated to be worth about 
$4.90 per pair. More third grade shoes 
were manufactured here this year than 
were made in 1927. 


Rita Shoe Co. Formed 


Cuicaco, ILL. — George R. Lauter- 
stein, who for twelve years was with 
the Novelty Shoe Co., of Chicago, as 
buyer and salesmanager, is now in busi- 
ness for hmiself under the name of the 
Rita Shoe Co., at Room 303 Lees Build- 
ing. Women’s —_. footwear only 
will be wholesaled. uring his con- 
nection with the Novelty Shoe Co. Mr. 
Lauterstein traveled from coast to 
coast and has the acquaintanceship of 
a majority of the big buyers of the 


country. 


Boston’s Shoe Business 


Boston, Mass.—Boston made $58 
000,000 worth of shoes and shoe stock 
last year, a gain of $7,000,000 over its 
production of the year before, and of 
$18,000.000 over its production for 
1921. It has 86 concerns, a gain of 
12. Its total manufacturing business 
amounts to $600,000,000, which makes 
it one of the big manufacturing cities 
of America. 
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Ornsteen Buys Factory 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—Myer T. Ornsteen, 
president of the M. T. Arnsteen Shoe 
Co., this city, and Lowell, has pur- 
chased the Emery & Marshall factory, 
Phoenix Row. The modern brick block 
which was previously reported sold to 
Simon Starensier, another local shoe 
man, is of seven stories and basement. 
It has an aggregate floor area of 75,000 
sq. ft. Mr. Ornsteen announces that 
he buys for investment, but it is ex- 
pected that he wiil occupy the building 
for his personal use after the expira- 
tion of existing leases. The factory is 
one of the most desirable in point of 
lay-out and location in the industry. 


Lynn Factories Geared Up 
to 150,000 Pairs a Day 


LYNN, Mass.—This is buying month, 
and the shoe year makes a flying start 
from the big markets in Boston, Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. The factories will 
follow the pace, whatever it may be 
At least the shops in Lynn and vicinity 
are now able to make shoes at the rate 
of 150,000 pairs daily, and could make 
more if they were driven to it. Further- 
more, shoes can now be made in greater 
variety, as well as in less time, than 
ever before. 

There are going on, and have been 
going on for some time, some of those 
changes that creep in without being 
noticed. For instance, the winter shoe 
seasons are getting shorter and short- 
er, and the summer shoe seasons long- 
er and longer. The winter run in the 
shops of Lynn was the shortest on rec- 
ord. If the law of average works, the 
summer season will be the longest and 
the biggest. 


E. J. Salesmen Hold 


Meeting in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis plant 
of the Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
with its 120 traveling men, held their 
annual sales conference the week of 
Dec. 17. Sessions were held the early 
part of the week, where the new line 
was demonstrated. The meetings were 
addressed by the executives and de- 

artment heads of the company. The 

tter part of the week was devoted 
to the divisional sales managers work- 
ing individually with the men regard- 
ing their territories. 


New Manchester Plant 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The addition 
of a large ‘shoe manufacturing enter- 
prise with a daily production of 5000 
pairs, to Manchester’s growing indus- 
try, is expected to be completed early 
in the new year. Negotiations are now 
well under way and local realtors and 
Chamber of Commerce representatives 
are hopeful of their favorable conclu- 
sion. The firm, an established and 
growing firm in the shoe industry, it 
is stated, will employ 500 workers. 

The “Queen City” is now sixth in 
the shoe production of the United 
States and its record of achievement 
during the past year is an enviable 
one. 


| automobile, 








Spring Buying Under 
Way, Says Haverhill 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—The style show 
season brought out many new shoes 
from local factories. The shoe men 
have introduced to the buyers for 
spring and summer some of the choicest 
styles of their history. They have 
avoided the extremes, but have com- 
bined practical taste and smartness to 
give both style and foot comfort. Busi- 
ness has improved very materially with 
the opening of the year. 

Patent leather is movin ogg | at 
present, also black kid. Blacks, how- 
ever, are expected to reach their peak 
this month. Already attention is 
centered on colors and the new shoes 
show beiges leading the kid field. Sev- 
eral sunburn browns are also being 
used. Light weight calf shoes also are 
showing. Brighter colors are limited. 

Straps, notably one-straps and 
sandal types, lead the patterns; also 
step-in pumps, Regents, and plain 
pump numbers. Sport types are in, but 
it is still too early to predict to what 
extent they will run. 


Lindsay With Weymouth 
Artificial Leather Co. 


BrRocKTON, Mass.—Edgar S. Lind- 
say, sales manager of the automobile 
division of the Hamilton, Wade Co. of 
this city, has concluded his duties there 
and has been elected vice-president and 
assumes the position of sales manager 
of the Weymouth Artificial Leather Co. 
of East Weymouth, which manufac- 
tures artificial leather for the shoe, 
furniture and handbag 
trade. Mr. Lindsay, one of the best 
known leather executives in the trade, 
for several years was manager of the 
findings department of the Geo. E. 
Keith Company before he went with 
the Hamilton, Wade Co. 


Brockton Co-Op. Bonus 


BROCKTON, Mass.— Continuing its 
—w of rewarding faithful service, 

reasurer Lars Peterson of the Brock- 
ton Cooperative Boot & Shoe Co. of 
this city at the close of the year re- 
warded 106 of its employees with cash 
gifts of $50 each, making a total dis- 
tributed of $5,300. It is the first year 
that gifts have reached such substantial 
amounts. 


A. L. Copeland Dies 


BrockTon, Mass.—Arthur L. Cope- 
land, office manager of the Brockton Co- 
operative Boot & Shoe Co., and treasur- 
er of A. L. Copeland & Co. for a num- 
ber of years before the concern liqui- 
dated, died suddenly Jan. 3 at his home 
here, death being due to heart trouble. 
He was in his 68rd year. Mr. Cope- 
land is survived by three sons, Frank, 
Ralph and Earl 4 omen all of this 
city; a sister, Miss Myra B. es es oe 
and a brother, Edgar M. Copeland of 
Lynn. Burial was in this city Jan. 5. 
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Waterproof 
Leather That 
Takes and Re- 
tains a Polish. 
CREESE & COOK CO. 
Tanneries at Danverspert. 95 Seuth St., Beston, Mass. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Buckles @ Fabrics 
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IMITATION STEEL 
| BEADED r 
SHOE BUCKLES 
T <a. & GB. velTH, Inc. T 
uy —I mporters— 
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Cut Steel Buckles 
Tinsel Shoe Fabrics 


CRACOVANER 
389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











WHERE TO BUY 
Children’s Shoes 





“ELAM” 


Flexible Turn Shoes 














! Federal Report On 


Reptilian Party in India 


Members of the Campagnie Alpina, S. A., parse, tanners of 


reptile skins, on a tour of inquisition in India, p 


otographed 


in the station at Calcutta. From left to right, they are: 
Monsieur Gravol,- assistant manager of the Calcutta office; 
Louis Friedheim, president of F. Hecht & Co., Inc., Ameri- 
can agents for Alpina; Mrs. Friedheim; Monsieur Bernard, 
manager and director of the Calcutta office; Mrs. Chapelle, 
and George Chapelle, general director and founder of the 
Alpina Company. The flowers around their necks are an 
Indian form of welcome similar to tke ones used in Hawaii. 











Haverhill Issued 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Labor through the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has just released 
the report of its special investigation 
of the local shoe industry undertaken 
at the joint request of the Haverhill 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union. 
The report, one of the most exhaustive 
ever issued by the department in the 
shoe and leather industry, treats earn- 
ings, business losses, wholesale prices 
of shoes, overhead, competition, and 
the various economic factors entering 
into the shoe manufacturing business. 

Commissioner of Conciliation Charles 


| G. Wood of the Department of Labor 
| officially submitted the report to the 


local industrial parties Dec. 18, ex- 
pressing the hope that the informa- 
tion would be useful in solving local 
problems between employers and em- 
ployes. 


New Firms in Lynn 


LYNN, Mass.—Elgin Shoe Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 by Abraham Blackman, Harry 
Waldman and others, and it has taken 
space at 266 Broad Street for making 
women’s novelty style shoes. 

Harry A. Kimball, who was formerly 
a director of the Women’s Novelty 
Shoe Co., is No magne, - a cooperative 
shoe enterprise to make shoes in the 
quarters in the Jones-McGrath build- 
ing, that were formerly occupied by 
the Women’s Novelty Shoe Co. The 
latter concern has moved to Maine. 





Two Shoe Co.’s Dissolved 


CoLumsBus, OnHIo (UTPS)—Papers 
have been filed with the Secretary of 
State dissolving two shoe manufactur- 
ing corporations of Cincinnati. The 
Daniels Shoe Co., chartered under Ohio 
laws Oct. 31, 1921, was dissolved by 
action of the board of directors. Nathan 
Cohen was president and Nathan 
Rosenbaum, secretary. These officers 
with Abraham E. Cohen, S. Marcus 
Fechheiner, Moses Cohen, Saul Urban 
and Benjamin D. Urban constituted the 
board of directors. 

The Greater Shoe Co., also of Cincin- 
nati, chartered under Ohio laws, Aug: 
21, 1916, was also dissolved by action 
of the board of directors. The officers 
and directors are the same as those of 
the Daniels Shoe Co., with-the excep- 
tion of Benjamin D. Urban who is not 
a director in the Greater Shoe Co. 


Hoyt Christmas Party. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The employees 
of the F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co. enjoyed 
their annual Christmas parties Mon- 
day afternoon, Dec. 24. The Beacon 
department had one party, the em- 
ployees of the other divisions of the 
Hoyt company having another. Santa 
Claus was present at each and dis- 
tributed gifts. An entertainment was 
provided and general merriment pre- 
vailed. Members of the firm and 
heads of department joined the em- 
ployees in the Yuletide fastivities. 
Dancing followed the entertainment, 
orchestras furnishing music. Com- 
mendable fellowship exists between the 
employers and employees and best 
wishes for the continued success and 
prosperity of the company were ex- 
tended. 
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(Copyrighted) 
A VERY EFFECTIVE 
MACHINE 
For printing the 
description, size 
selling price of the shoes on the 
carton or the index card for the 


stock number, 


and width and 
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from Men 


shoes all winter. 
sity! 
shades. 


IN STOCK. 


PROFITS 


Nine out of ten men wear low 
Sell ‘em spate—today a neces- 
Colore—gray, fawn and popular 
cee Jeane piping and four 























Buy direct from manufacturer— 
samples for the asking. 
Price $16.50 to $21 doz. pairs 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FIT RITE OVERGAITER CO. 
526 So. Third Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IN 
STOCK 


36 Pair Cases 
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12 Duncan St. 







A. W. GREELEY 


How Are Your 
Boudoirs Selling? 


Maybe a switch to the 
Greeley Line would add the 
necessary pep and profit. 
Our Boudoirs are right for 
the great average of 
customers. If your 
jobber can’t supply 
you—write to us. 


- - Haverhill, Mass. 


BX 




















Merchants Service Dept. 


Olive Green Border—Black 
Figures 
(Actual Size) 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
189 W. Madison St. 


Chicago 





Printed Price Tickets 


All regular and 


Clearance Sale Prices 
Any prices wanted 25c to $22.50 


6-doz. odd lot assortment 


$1.10 


12 each of 6 prices 85c 


1 doz. of one price 15c 


Cash or stamps with order 





Boot & Shoe Recorder, Chicago 
Please send following prices: 





Store Name ...........-. 


(0 Send details on Card Services. 
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Otherwise insertion will be put over to the following week’s issue. 





















Classified and Opportunities Department 
RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION 


Copy must be received at the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday of the week of publication in order that advertisements be published same week. 


POSITIONS WANTED Wheu advertisers desire answers to come in our care 
4c per word. Minimum Charge 75c. twelve words must be allowed for address. When ad- 

ree ee vertisers desires replies forwarded direct to their address 

me per word. Minimum Charge 75c. each word of their address must be counted in the ed- 
Ze per word. Minimum Charge $1.25 ae Gn See ‘ 

ALL DISPLAY SPACE Payment in advance is required, except when regular 
Five dollars per inch. Allow 45 words to an inch i 























SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED 




















A Well and Favorably Known Firm 


Wants salesmen on straight commission basis for the following 
territories: 











Chicago Missouri 

Ohio New York State 

Michigan Pennsylvania 
Indiana 






For exceptionally good men special arrangements are available. 





This concern has for many years been making women’s high grade 
turn and welt shoes. 






Under new management the line is shown to sell the retail trade at 
$3.25 to $5.75. Over 30 numbers carried in stock. Address in con- 
fidence, H. C. Gillies & Co., Business Management, 80 Federal St., 
Room 926, Boston, Mass. 











































Milwaukee Work 
Shoes 


Stitchdown, and men’s and boys’ 
dress shoes. Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory. Must be expe- 
rienced, energetic, and a producer. 
Established trade. Exceptional 
proposition. Also following terri- 
tories open: Michigan, exclusive 
of Detroit, Oklahoma, Iowa. 


Address D-8S89, care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, SO Federal S&St., 
Boston, Mass. 














POSITION WANTED 








Southern Salesman Open 
For a Real Shoe Job 


A resident shoeman who knows the 
New Orleans and vicinity trade as 
no one else, is open for a position. 
A good chance for some manufac- 
turer or wholesaler having a popu- 
lar priced instock department to 
make a good connection with a live 
representative having an established 


trade. 


Will A. Camps 


1223 St. Anthony St., New Orleans, La. 
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Salesmen Wanted SALESMAN WANTED for Missouri, Indi- 
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Saas (Kenteoky tern ‘Tenn- Big opportunity for the right man. | Must have 
essee) (Minecari. phe Kansas), ‘erences in letter. ‘an-Gold Shoe Co., 

—— including Detroit), 1418 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Iowa, for - fast ba 
aoe of, Woes Sa “Wk ane AVAILABLE Jan. ist, Shoe Buyer, and top- 
- ppStrietly, commnigsion A atch romana, Marae fr geo 
ho ng with established trade oe within 4 400 miles. F mete system, 
con le 
i Washington Ave. Sa st WB, Thee oun 
le “7 o. r 
ie we Faery os Tilinois. 











SHOE salesmen to carry side line for an 
established concern—felt and leather slippers 
with scft soles, also with heels. Commission 
basis. Antonoff Novel Slipper Corp., 73 
Greene St., New York City, N. Y. 





WANTED—Salesman to sell in-stock Work- 
shoes and Slippers. No object to non- 
conflicting side lines. Marbach Shoe Company, 
132 West Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 





FOR the past 12 years I have managed some 
of those vital departments in a large shoe 
factory where overhead is either raised or low- 
ered. Head bookkeeper, cost man, order comp- 
troller, office manager. assistant treasurer. I 
have assisted in reducing cost. This factory 
makes men’s and women’s welts. Nominal ca- 
pacity 550 dozen daily. Retail $5 and $6. I 
- now in the — for . similar position at 
not-excessive 4 References OK. 
den W. G. BURBANK, 32 Lodge St., Man- 
chester, N. H. 
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POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





BUYER. or salesman, shoes or general mer- 

chandise; twenty years’ experience, five 
ir own business; age 37; references. 
. F. Jacobs, 826 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 





CAPABLE SHOEMAKER 


who has supervised departments as units 
also supervised McKay Factories from 

to Shipping, is open for ition. 
Can qualify as quality or production man. 
Address D-906, care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 














FOR SALE 








STYLE-MAN WANTED 


One of the great outstanding Women’s Shoe Manufacturers 
wants a Style-Man to locate in New York, who can make a 
rough drawing or copy of a shoe and also must be able to 


harmonize colors in building our sample lines. 


Good salary 


and splendid chance for advancement. Replies must give full 
particulars which will be treated strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress D-905, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St. 


New York City, N. Y. 





FIVE THOUSAND PAIRS AT $.25 PER 
PAIR — Infants’ Elk Leather Soft Sole 
Sizes 1 to S. Call, wire or write for 

Also on our regular order. 

—_ Moccasin Mfg. Co., 344 B St., Lynn, 





FOR SALE—Up-to-date shoe store in North- 
ern Colorado college town, carrying women’s 
and children’s shoes exclusively. Clean_ stock, 
will sell at a bargain. Write to P. O. Drawer 
G. Sterling, Colorado. 





OR SALE—Will sell entire or controlling 

interest in exceptional high grade shoe store 
in one of the best Indiana cities. Long lease. 
Reply promptly. No trades. Address D-901, 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 











TO BE SURE THAT YOU RECEIVE 
THE VERY HIGHEST PRICES 


for your retail odds and ends, 
or surplus stocks, ask us for our bid. 
(Estab. 40 years.) 


Export Surplus Purchase Co., Inc. 
596 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











HOE Store in Philadelphia, established for 

fourteen years, wonderful location and mod- 
ern e. Owner retiring on account of sick- 
ness. Address D-902, care Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





OR SALE—Old established active retail shoe 

business in town of 15,000. Clean stock. 
Sena $20,000 inventory. Immediate 

ie necessary due to death of owner and mana- 
er. For further details communicate with 
Wayt B. Timberlake, Cashier, Augusta Na- 
tional Bank, Staunton, Virginia. 





FOR RENT 





CHOE department for rent in high class spe- 
~ cialty store in city of 600,000 in Middle 
West, capable of doing from $150,000 to $250,- 
000; must understand style and values. For 
particulars refer to Box 354, 228 W. 42nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 





LINE WANTED 





SALESMAN producing two hundred twenty- 
five thousand dollar business in North and 
South Carolina, ida, now available. No 
side lines wanted. Guarantee to increase your 
business. Address D-904, care Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








YOU CAN HAVE A BUSINESS PRO- 
ON OF YOUR OWN 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
e PAID 


MAX GLAUBERG 
64 Lispenard St., New York Oity 
Canal 8014 














MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








When in New York Visit 
Levine Display Studio 
251 West 42nd St., New York City 
Phone Wisconsin 6659 


cpostatning, ispt Sr Window 














Milbradt 
Ladders 


Made for 40 years 
by the original in- 
ventors. 


Made in all _ styles 
to suit any shelving 
conditions. 


Get our price before 
placing your order 


Milbradt 


Manufacturing Co. 
2416 No. 10th Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. : 





DISPLAY | 
FIXTURES | 








pri 
age facilities for 
—to make it accessible and 
convenient for clerks and 
stock men to handle with 
absolute safety —to insure 
quick service for wholesale 
or retail trade—install one 
or more MYERS NOISE- 
LESS CUSHION TIRE 
STORE ty. 
am ee steps, 
hand grips, rubber tires, 
overhead track system, firm 
construction thr t, 
eliminate vibration and 
noise and produce a ladder of 
ample strength for safety, 
convenience and efficiency. 
ue style arte EF of de- 
sign—attrac hed— 
any height—easil 
—meets most requirements. 
Circular on request. 








E.MYERS @ BRO.co: 
rare Seen) 








OF EVERY |] 
DESCRIPTION | 


Send jor Catalog ;{} 


B46 }} 


493 SEVENTH AVE: NEW YORK 


LABELS 
SHOE CARTONS 


EXCLUSIVE BUT NOT EXPENSIVE 
SAMPLES UPON REQUESE 


469-27) LEXINGTON AVE... BRODELY DS. eee 


AMERICAS GREATEST 
SHOE CARTON & LABBL MpGe 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





| HOLFAST 


The Wonder Buckle 
Holder! 


— 











se 








Inquire Your Jobber or Direct 


Deauville Import Corp. 
45 W. 34th Se. 
New York 
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LABE 
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MA AAS As 7 


F.H.KLUGE 
WEAVING CO. 
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Moves to Texas 


BrockToNn, Mass.—Edward F. Calla- 
han, Southwest salesman for the Geo. 
E. Keith Co., has sold his home on 
Davis Avenue, Brockton, and, with 
Mrs. Callahan, has moved to Dallas, 
Tex., to be in the center of his terri- 


tory. 








Manufacturers List 
Reasons for Tariff Plea 


New York, N. Y.— The National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is distributing a booklet con- 
taining the reasons found by its tariff 
committee and approved by the Board 
of Directors for advocating free hides 
and skins and an unjust duty on shoes. 
The booklet says: 


With Regard to Free Hides | 


and Skins 


1. Free raw material is essential to 
the upbuilding of industry and pro- 
tection of American labor. 

2. Cattle raising as an industry is 
protected by a duty on cattle and an 
additional duty on fresh meat. 

3. Hides are a by-product of agri- 
culture, involving little labor, and as 
raw material of both shoe and leather 
industries, are now, and should be 
available free of duty. 

4. We import 30 to 40 per cent of 
the hides and calf skins; and more than 
95 per cent of the goat skins used; 
and the quantity imported is increasing 
from year to year as the domestic sup- 











ply decreases. 

5. A duty on hides and skins will 
be of little benefit to the farmer and 
is more than offset by the increased cost 
to him of materials of other articles 
made of leather, such as boots, shoes, 
bags, coats, harness, belts, straps, etc. 

6. There are approximately 325,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes made annually; 
and assuming that a duty on hides and 
skins would increase the cost of shoes 
at retail of at least 30c. per pair, it 
would represent a total increased cost 
to the ultimate consumers of $100,000,- 
000 per year, for shoes alone. 

7. Our export shoe business during 
the past years has shown a marked 
decrease; and with an additional bur- 
den of cost, through a duty on hides 
and skins, American shoes would be 
at an even greater disadvantage in the 
world’s markets. 

8. Since 1872 no other country in the 
world, with the exception of Switzer- 
land, has imposed a duty on hides and 
skins; and hides have been on the 
American free list for the entire period, 
except under the Dingley Tariff. 

9. Hides and skins are the raw ma- 
terials of an industry in leather and 
shoes totaling two billion dollars an- 
nually. This industry ranks among 
the largest in manufactured products: 
and nothing should be done to endan- 


ger it. 
With Regard to Import Duty 
On Shoes 


1. The American shoe industry has 
been built up under tariff protection 
from the years 1789 until 1913, when 
shoes were placed on the free list. 

2. Had it not been for the outbreak 
of the war, importations of shoes un- 
der the free system, since 1913, would 
have developed to a much greater ex- 
tent. The rapid increase of importa- 
tions since the war clearly justifies this 
conclusion. 

8. Since 1913, when shoes were 
placed on the free list, imports were 
moderate until the past few years, but. 
have increased more than 270 per cent 
in the past four years. The first nine 
months of 1928 show an even greater 





proportionate increase over the corre- 
| sponding period for the previous year. 
| 4. The marked increase of 270 per 
cent during the past four years, is 
proof of what may be expected for 
the coming years, unless a duty is im- 
posed. 

5. During the past four years, ex- 
| ports have decreased 25 per cent; and 
| the relation of imports to exports has, 
therefore, assumed a serious balance 
against the American product. 

6. Not only is it essential for us to 

| maintain high wages, but also regu- 
larity of employment. Under present 
conditions, it is extremely difficult to 
work out a plan whereby regularity of 
employment in the shoe industry can 
be assured; and with increasing im- 
ports, the problem will become vastly 
greater. 

7. European manufacturers are now 
equipped with American machinery, 
lasts, and patterns; and with a knowl- 
edge of American methods of mass 
production and distribution, are suc- 
cessfully exploiting the low wages in 
Europe. 

8. One of the principal reasons why 
foreign shoe manufacturers have not 
previously been able to exploit Ameri- 
can markets, has been because of the 
_necessity of advance orders and lack 
of knowledge of American methods of 
distribution. With present sales or- 
ganizations maintained in America, 
and demonstrated advantages of imme- 
diate shipping from stock carried in 
this country, further inroads into our 
markets are imminent. 

9. Labor costs represent a large 
factor in the cost of manufacturing 
shoes in this country; and therefore 
the matter of protective tariff on shoes 
should be viewed in a different light 
from that of industries where the labor 
cost is proportionately small. 

10. To offset the advantage of for- 
eign labor costs, which are as low as 
one-third the weekly wages paid in this 
country, a tariff is necessary to pro- 
tect American labor, American indus- 
try; and American standards of living. 

A committee from the Association 
will appear before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Washington at their hearing 
on the free list schedules, February 20, 
21 and 22; and we will prepare briefs, 
and press the importance of free hides 
and skins, and a reasonable import 
duty on shoes. 





Many Christmas Parties 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—Local manufac- 
turers entertained their employes dur- 
ing the Christmas season at numerous 
parties. The majority of the plants 
shut down the Friday before Christmas 
and the afternoon of closing day was 
devoted to merry-making. Christmas 
trees were features of every party and 
entertainment programs of wide va- 
riety were enjoyed. Packing rooms 
were cleared for dancing and employ- 
ers and employes joined in the fes- 
tivities. Gifts were exchanged and 
holiday greetings conveyed by the shoe 
men with the expression of the hope 
of continued peace and prosperity. 
Among the firms having Christmas 
parties were the I. Miller & Sons; M. 
T. Ornsteen Shoe Co., Clinton Shoe Co., 
Feinberg Shoe Co., Gerber Shoe Co., 





and many others. 
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When you order Lacinc HOOKS are a practical addi- 


specify 
visible eyelets 
and lacing hooks 


tion to any shoe and prove that the shoes 
were made for the wearer’s convenience. 
Lacing Hooks are practical, easy to lace, 


and allow a snug ankle fit. 


TUBULAR RIVET AND STUD COMPANY 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, Selling Agents, 205 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON 
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HE big and little minds have met 

in Chicago and exchanged ideas. 
The trade is set on a firmer footing. 
We are getting deeper into 1929, 
which will be the banner year for the 
footwear industry of the country. 
More merchandising pressure is 
needed behind the big push. In this 
issue we gather up the remaining 
fragments of the Chicago convention 
not covered in our issue of last week 
and carry you forward into new mer- 
chandising fields. 


ORE about style and what 

makes it. . Look for some 
highly interpretive information as- 
sembled from the style showings in 
Chicago and at other focal points 
where style reigns and has its being. 
Keep in tune with the style song and 
vibrate with the color scheme. De- 
spite the cold spell this week, Spring 
is just around the corner. 


OW can you keep more of your 

customer’s dollar for yourself? 
It isn’t impossible. Many merchants 
are now finding a bigger profit in 
fewer shoes. Volume isn’t every- 
thing. Quality is coming back and 
strongly, too. We give you a few 
pertinent hints about quality that 
may change your trend of thinking. 
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D RY E EET HOES filled with InvisisLE MippLEsoLe 


offer the best prote@ion against sudden 
on wet p avements / Rains... Sleet ...and Snow. 
InvisisLE MiDDLESOLE prevents cold and 


dampness from penetrating through to the 
feet and aéts as first aid to health and com- 


fort by providing a flat, dry insole. 
Leading shoe manufa@urers throughout 
the United States and Canada are filling 


their shoes with INvisIBLE MIDDLESOLE. 


to put Invisible Middlesole (Bottom Filler) in your 


MR. SHOE BUYER: Ask your shoe manufacturer 
shoes — send for descriptive folder and coupon book 


BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF VULCO PRODUCTS 
STATLER BUILDING - - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





